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CHICAGO WOMEN 
CAN THANK VOTE 


Municipal Lodging House for 
Women Granted — Janitresses 
Get Square Deal 








Recognition of ‘the women of Chi- 
cago now that they are voters moves 
apace. An appropriation of $10,000 
for a municipal lodging house for 
women was unanimously approved by 
the Council Finance Committee after 
a delegation representing the various 
women’s clubs of Chicago appeared 
before the committee in the interest 
of the project. The delegation was 
headed by Miss Harriet Vittum ard 
Miss Amelia Sears. 

On the preceding day the jani- 
tresses employed in the city hall 
pointed out to the finance committee 
that they had not been treated fairly 
last year at the time when 20 per 
cent. of the salaries of city hall em- 
ployees was held up pending an 
amendment to the Juul law. They 
were laid off one-fifth of the time, Dut 
were required to work extra on the 
days they were employed, so that they 
did the usual amount of work with- 
out getting the usual amount ef pay. 
They asked pay for the overtime. 

The committee decided that they 
had not been given a square deal, and 
voted to pay the overtime, which 
will aggregate about $8,500. The 
janitresses also received an increase 
from $60 to $62.50 a month for the 
coming year. It is small wonder that 
working women want the vote. 

On top of this comes also the néws 
that at the annual meeting of the 
Chicago Good Government League it 
was decided that women would here- 
after be eligible to membership. 


KENTUCKY WOMAN 
DOES WONDERS 


Mrs. Stewart Decreases Number 
of Illiterates from 1,152 to 23 in 
Two Years 


In two years the 
tendent of education in Rowan 
County, Kentucky, has reduced the 
number of illiterates in that county 
from 1,152 to 23. Of these twenty- 
three Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, the 
woman, describes four as “too stub- 
born to learn,” six are confirmed in- 
valids or have been seriously ill while 
the campaign has been in progress, 
six have very defective eyesight, five 
are idiots, and two have only recently 
moved into the county. 

The Berea Citizen, in commenting 
on this triumph, says: “It is the first 
practical demonstration of the ability 
of the people of a political unit to edu- 
cate’ all their people that has been 
furnished by any portion of the 
United States. No other county in 
America has such a record. it is a 
demonstration of the efficiency of the 
rural schools when they are enlisted 
in a common cause. It is also a dem- 
onstration of the ability of the moun- 
tain people to handle their own prob- 
lems.” 








woman superin- 


OLIVE SCHREINER 
VISITS LONDON 


Woman Movement’s Great 
Writer Sees Hope in Young 
Men and Women 








Olive Schreiner lately visited Lon- 
don, for the first time in sixteen years. 
She was on her way te Italy, where 
she is to take a long “cure.” She was 
given a dinner at the Lyceum Club, 
with speeches in her honor by dis- 
tinguished men and women. She 
said: “I never feel any doubt about 
what the Twentieth Century will 
bring, because of the beautiful young 














Miss Estelle Mason, an Alaska su 
Exposition by way of Europe. 


THE TRAIL OF THE VOTE 








ffragist, is traveling with her dogs 


She has just been speaking for votes for women in 


Francisco 


to the San 
Philade!phia 


and sledge 








CALIFORNIA PICKS 
WOMAN EDUCATOR 


New Commissioner Has Charge 
of Promoting Efficiency of Ele- 
mentary Schools 








Dr. Margaret Schallenberger has 
just been elected State Commissioner 
of Education for the elementary 
schools of California at a salary of 
$4000. The Jgurnal of Education 
points out that California is the first 
State to create a Commissioner to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the elementary 
schools. This may be an indirect re- 
sult of equal suffrage in California. 
Women appreciate the importance of 
good teaching for young children as 
well as for college students. Dr. 
Schallenberger has been principal for 
ten years of the training school of the 
State Normal School at San Jose, and 
has built it up to remarkable effici- 
ency. 


STANFORD WOMEN 
“NON-FLUNKABLES” 


Students Who Fail in California 
University Include Remarkably 
Few Women 








Women students at Stanford Uni- 
versity have been called “the non- 
flunkables,” because so few have 
“flunked” or dropped out of the ranks 
for low per cents. in their studies. In 
the half year just ended, out of the 
500 women students, seven have re- 
ceived notice that their work must 
improve. Out of the 1,100 men, 95 
have received similar notice. No 
women failed during the past semes- 
ter. Eight per cent. of the men failed. 
The figures are about the same every 
half year. 

Less than a hundred years ago, the 
belief that women had not brains 
enough to take a college course was 
far more general than the belief now 
is that they do not know enough to 
vote. 


_— 





Even Turkey is progressing on the 
woman question. A Mos!em woman, 
Fevzien Hanum, has been appointed 
by the ministry of public instruction 
to be head mistress of gymnastics and 
fencing in the Sultanian School for 
Ottoman Girls. The fact that a Turk- 
ish woman becomes the head mistress 
of a department which heretofore has 
been considered absolutely superfiu- 
ous is astonishing. A year ago gym- 


women I see growing up, and the/nastics would have been considered 


equally beautiful young men.” 








as defiling the Turkish women. 


MISSISSIPPI MEN 
IN BIG LEAGUE 


Prominent Citizens of Jackson 
Organize for Suffrage With 
Major Millsaps President 








The formation of a Men's League 
for woman suffrage in Jackson, Miss., 
shows that the campaign is on in earn- 
est in that State. The League, which 
is the first of its kind in Mississippi, 
has among its members nine powerful 
bankers, nine strong lawyers, several 
leading physicians and some prom- 
inent business men. It was organ- 
ized last week through the work of 
Miss Belle Kearney. 

The president, Major R. W. Mill- 
saps, founded the college in Jackson 
that bears his name, and is the most 
prominent financier in the State. The 
first vice-president, Judge R. H. 
Thompson, revised the code of Missis- 
sippi and heads the legal profession. 
The other officers are lawyers and 
bankers, except Mr. Kennington, who 
is a successful merchant. Among the 
officials who joined the organization 
are Mr. Ross Collins, Attorney-Gen- 
eral; Mr. P. S. Stovall, State Treas- 
urer, and Mr. D. L. Thompson, Audi- 
tor. A prominent Mississippi woman 
writes: “The very best material is in 
this Men’s League. It will prove a 
splendid friend to the State Woman 
Suffrage Association.” 





In Kansas, as in California, the text- 
books for the public schools will 
henceforward be printed by the State. 
The last Legislature appropriated 
$250,000 for the purpose. 





CITY NEEDS MORE 
POLICE WOMEN 


Fifteen Additional Women Blue- 
coats Wanted in Chicago to 
Look Out for Dance Halls 








Chicago’s experience with police 
women has proved so successful that 
Maj. M. L. O. Funkhouser, second 
deputy superintendent of police, an- 
nounced on Jan. 13 that he will ask 
the city council for funds to employ 
15 more women police. 

“The women ‘bluecoats’ have done 
a wonderful amount of good,” said 
Maj. Funkhouser. “The ten we have 
on the force have been assigned to 
dance halls, and the curbing they 
have done there has been conducive 
of much good. 


JANE ADDAMS TO 
BE VOTE JUDGE 


Only Woman Not to Need Refer- 
ences — Campaign Begins in 
First Ward 





Jane Addams recently filed an ap 
plication with the Chicago Board of 
Election Commissioners to act as elec- 
tion judge in the fifth precinct of the 
Nineteenth Ward. Miss Addams is 
the only woman who has filed an ap- 
plication for such a position who has 
not been required to give references 
from women’s clubs or individuals. 
She declared that she was 53 years 
old, unmarried and the head of Hull 
House. 

Plans for the registration of the 
women voters and the election in 
April are proceeding rapidly. The 
first step in a campaign to rescue the 
First Ward from the political control 
of Alderman “Hinky Dink” Kenna and 
“Bathhouse John’ Coughlin 
taken recently at a mass meeting held 
under the auspices of the Woman's 
Party of Cook County. After a 
declaration by Election Commissioner 
Czarnecki that men or women’ who 
were inmates of disreputable houses 
did not have a legal residence and 
would not be allowed to vote at the 
coming elections, every woman pres- 
ent was asked to report every such 
house of which ske knew. 

“We realize that the class repre- 
sented by ‘Bathhouse John’ far out- 
numbers the decent residents of this 
district,” said Mrs. Katherine B. New- 
ton, chairman of the meeting. “We 
intend to disfranchise as many as 
possible of them, and hope in that 
way to do some housecleaning that 
will surprise Chicago. We hope to 
be strong enough at the primaries to 
secure the nomination of a clean man 
on some ticket. If we cannot get the 
right kind of a man we are prepared 
to put up a woman.” 

Mrs. George Bass was suggested as 
a candidate, but has declined to run. 


was 





After making a poll of the press on 
the reinstatement of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young as superintendent of the Chi- 
cago schools, the Literary Digest says: 
“It seems to be pretty generally 
acknowledged that it was largely the 
women’s work that won the fight. ‘It 
would be interesting to know,’ says 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘how 
much influence women’s possession of 
the ballot in Chicago had to do with 
the Mayor’s activity on the Superin- 
tendent’s behalf and the Board’s 








“We need more police women.” 


COMMITTEE SURE 
FROM CONGRESS 


Measure Will Undoubtedly Be 
Referred Favorably to House 
In Short Time 








The Rules Committee of the 
National House of Representatives is 
sure to recommend the creation of a 
special committee on woman sul- 
frage, according to those who have 
been studying the situation at the 
capital. Chairman Henry has _ re- 
turned from Texas a cenvert to the 
proposition on which his committee 
must take action, and considerable 
support has developed in favor of the 
project among Representatives. 

It is said that Judge Henry will op 
pose any secret plans to “pack” the 
new committee against the suffrag- 
ists. 

The decision of the members of the 
Rules Committee is reported to have 
followed consultations of its members 
with House leaders, including the 
Speaker. 


DIVE MEN LOSE 
RECALL PETITION 


Cannot Oust Young California 
Senator Who Introduced Red- 
Light Bill 








The recall petition started against 
State Senator Edwin Grant of Cali- 
fornia, who introduced the red light 
injunction and abatement bill in the 
last Legislature, has completely failed. 
Registrar Zemansky of San Francisco 
Says that the petition recently filed 
with him contained 2740 signatures, 
only 1427 of which were valid, while 
2334 were necessary to make the pe- 
tition effective. 

Senator Grant was elected by the 
women’s vote in San Francisco to re- 
place a notorious politician, Eddie 
Wolf, who for sixteen years had mis- 
represented that city. Tho Survey 
said: “The replacing of Wolf by Grant 
was one of the first political results 
of woman suffrage in the city.” 

The recall petition was started by 
Andrew Einsfeld, on the ground that 
Grant. in fathering the redlight abate- 
ment law and in supporting other leg- 
islation, had transgressed the will of 
the electors .who had sent him to the 
Senate. 





WOMEN PETITION 
VOTE IN GERMANY 


Imperial Parliament Decides to 
Send Suffrage Plea on to Gov- 
ernment 





A petition asking that women be al 
lowed to vote at the elections for th« 
Imperial Parliament and also to sit as 
Deputies was introduced into the Im- 
perial Parliament on Jan. 13 by the 
German Woman Suffrage Union. 

According to the press reports, a 
Socialist deputy moved that the Gov- 
ernment be recommended to take 
action in the matter, and most of the 
radical members supported his resolu- 
tion. The Nationa] Liberals voted for 
a counter resolution, moved by the 
Conservatives, that the petition be 
laid on the table. 

The House ultimately adopted thé 
suggestion of the committee to send 
the petition to the Government with- 
out recommendation of any sort. 

The militant tactics of the English 
suffragettes were alluded to in the 
debate. A clerical member severely 
condemned them, and uttered a warn- 
ine against the atioption of similar 
methods in Germany, although his 
next phrase was: “German men won 
the franchise by sharp conflicts last- 





acquiescence in his wishes.’” 


ing for decades.” 
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And it happened that a certain man 
arose in the councils of the suffrag- 
ists and lifted up his voice and re- 
viled them, saying: 

“Why rage ye, women, and entreat 
the people to listen to your wisdom? 
Know ye not that the lot of woman is 
better than that of man? Of a truth 
she hath outrun him in privileges un- 
der the law, and hath been placed like 
a queen, yea, even as a mighty queen, 
high above him. Sit ye down, there- 
fore, and-be silent. Ye have no more 
to wish for.” 

" Then with quickness a woman an- 
swered him and said: 

“Do ye not, therefore, long to be a 
woman, man, even one of us? I con- 
strain ye, speak the truth as it is in 
you.” 

And he hung his head and muttered 
into his beard, saying: 

“No.” 

And the woman smiled and spake 
with triumph: . 

-“Woman can scarce be that high 
queen ye mentioned, or beyond man 
in privileges under the laws, or ye 
would fain change your unhappy lot 
for one more fortunate. The time 
hath not yet come for our silence.” 


ANTIS DETERMINE 
NOT TO GIVE UP 


Significant Statements Made at 
Boston Luncheon — See Suf- 
frage as Presidential Issue 











A large anti-suffrage luncheon was 
heid at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, 
on Jan. 13. The president, Mrs. James 
M. Codman, told the antis, “Never ad- 
mit that this is a lost cause.” 

Josephine Daskam Bacon, as report- 
ed in The Boston Journal, said that 
the reason more women do not take 
an active part in the war against the 
ballot is because the arguments of the 
anti-suffragists are idiotic and weak. 

“There are five arguments always 
given me,” she said, “why I should 
not be a suffragist. The first 1s be- 
cause the government is founded on 
force, True, but if men are stronger 
than women, so are prizefighters 
stronger than essayists, yet we do not 
consider them more fitted to rule. Next 
they speak of the woman’s indirect in- 
fluence. Not a woman under 25 will 
be satisfied with that. It makes her 
cross. It is no reason why she cannot 
vote, too. The talk of the effect of the 
prostitute vote is such nonsense that 
we need not discuss it. It is too pain- 
ful to repeat again the old cry of ‘leav- 
ing the home. Anti-suffragists leave 
the home when they organize. Our 
younger generation will only be an- 
gered if you give them that as a rea- 
son for opposing suffrage. It has noth- 
ing to do with suffrage. You must 
make the girls of today see real rea- 
sons for joining you, and to do that 
you must come down to plain facts 
and cease to talk sentimentality. 

“The difference between feminism 
and suffrage must be clearly distin- 
guished. I believe in the latch-key for 
woman. I believe in better pay for 
woman’s work—I even believe that 
the man should hand over tothe wom- 
an, not as a charity, but as her pay for 
running his house and rearing his fam- 
ily, part of the money that he earns. 
But I am not a suffragist, merely be- 
cause I have never seen a way in 
which the ballot could help me.” 

E,. S. Martin, editor of Life, said: 

“One thing seems to me very clear, 
that unless you do meet in this way, 
or show your disapproval of votes for 
women in some other effective 
fashion, the vote will be given to you 
and you will have to take it.” 

Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge said: “I be 
lieve that at our next election suffrage 
will become a presidential issue. 

“Men, as well as women, are begin- 
ning to realize the necessity of fight- 
ing the suffrage movement. All 
through the South, the cry is: ‘We 
are opposed to suffrage; come and tell 
us “why!’” 

Mrs. H. S. Warren, president of 
the Canadian anti-suffragists, brought 
greetings from Toronto, where the 
men have just voted by a large major- 
ity in favor of extending municipal 
suffrage to married women. 





Chicago women have been given an 
excellent chance to test the efficacy of 
their suffrage on the men who ousted 


Sleepless one night a vision came to 
me, 

Wherein I stood upon a boundless 
plain 

Which rimmed the earth, and far as 
eye could reach, 

On either hand, stretched east and 
west a road; 

Before me, built of whitest marble, 
rose 

In stately sunlit beauty, tier on tier, 
Aspiring heavenwards, a Judgment 


Place, 

And in each seat and everywhere 
were men, 

Save on the highest tier; there women 
sat, 


Robed in soft raimént, decked with 
jewels rare. 

Empty the road upon my left stretched 
forth 

From where a sign “TOMORROW” 
held its hope; 

And, as I strained my eyes to see its 


goal, 

Endless it seemed, and ever onward 
went 

Over the spreading plain. But sud- 
denly 


Ev'n as 1 looked sprang up tall trees, 

green fields, 

All gay with flow’rs, and cities tur- 

reted 

With gold, there nestled crowned with- 

in the green. 

Then from the distance far I saw ap- 

proach 

Groups of fair women, in soft colors 

clad; 

Some infants held safe gathered to 

their breasts; 

And as they neared the tribune all 

raised up 

Their hands in supplication, while one 

spoke: 
“Brothers, we come, our children 
in our arms, 

And you--who each to woman owe 

your life— 

Heed, for they justify our plea. Give 
us 

tut justice and a voice in making 
laws 

We must obey or suffer punishment, 

By you condemned. Now we are un- 


like you, 

So can you never know our needs in 
life, 

And oft your best intentions work us 
wrong; 


But we stand here to beg equality, 
That with the understanding and the 


power 
We may protect, as much as can be 
done, 
Our weaker sisters, helpless children, 
all 


Whom lust and greed of men make 
tragic prey.” 
She waited answer, and a man 
stood forth 
Upon the tribune: “Sisters,” thus he 
spoke, 
“What brings you here from duties 
left at home 
To meddle in the questions of the 
State? 
Think you to gain by being equal 
made? 
Why, now we do exalt you, put on 
high, 
And treat as something better, gentler 
born; 
Give you sweet courtesies, keep you 
apart 
From our more common life, and you 
make home 
A holy place to which we turn with 
joy 
After we've toiled the day long for 
your good; 
And ask you now to forfeit privilege 
For that most empty word, ‘EQUAL- 
yy i a 
Then with fine words and well- 
turned phrase he told 
Of man’s unending care for all her 


sex, 
And, turning, looked to where the 
women sat: 


“How can equality but drag you down, 
Or justice give you all man’s loving 
care 
Hfas chivalrously worked for your best 
good? 


By Katherine Fay 














Fain would we save you from the dirt 
and sin 
You must rub shoulders with, if you 
would have 
Equality and justice at our hands. 
Now we protect and keep you free 
from care, 
And, in return, our happiness you 
make.” 
Then, turning back to those who stood 
below: 
“Your sisters, who sit here with us 
today, 
Think our protection, our support and 
love, 
Better than straining on an equal 
plane 
For rights as men; nor can we force 
on them 
Duties they do not wish, or make them 
think 
Of policies, and government, and sin. 
Why should they step from out their 
sheltered lives 
And take responsibilities for you?” 
Upon the waiting women had 
come a change; 
Sadness fell on them; children laughed 
no more; 
And the first voice in sorrow asked 
the man: 
“Can you then promise these good 
things to all? 
To every woman born into the world 
Protection, home and husband, love for 
all? 
Think you we can be happy, con- 
science free, 
Knowing that others suffer who must 
work, 
And toil and slave—to make some less 
than bread— 
Oft led to sin because life has no 
joy?” 
She ceased, and all who stood be- 
low raised up 
Sad eyes that questioned of the men 
again. 
Benevolent and fine, one beamed on 
them 
As if his words had grace to fight off 
harm: 
“All have that now when they appeal 
for it, . 
As much as may be given in this 
world, 
Where each must meet conditions of 
their life.” 
Rising, some of the men bowed in 
accord 
‘ith what he said. The woman an- 
swered him, 


v.iiting the road: “Look at the mercy 
sweet 

Which you would give to us as being 
above 

The justice which we ask; and we who 

have j 


In travail risked our lives that you 
might live, 

Minded your helpless years, tended 
your ills, 

Return your empty phrases! Glibly 
veiled, 

They offer slavery as mercy cloaked. 

See, now it comes, the mercy giv’n by 
man! 

Down on your knees while they pass 
by, and pray 





For God’s on you who've done this 

awful wrong! . 

And you, our sisters, who sit there 

above, 

Turn not away your heads, for you 

with them 

Must share responsibility for all; 

Though you have oft refused to take 

your part, 

Yet God shall hold you for it at the 

last. 

Can you tace Him, witnessed against 

by these?” 
She turned and pointed, and I, 
looking, saw 

A monstrous cloud of dust which 

balked the eye, 

And from the cloud the sound of 

marching feet, 

While down the road marked “YES- 

TERDAY” more swift 

It moved, and neared the place where- 

on I stood, 

While louder still the sound of tramp- 

ing grew, 

Thousands on thousands, till my ears 

were numb 

With the great noise of ever-moving 

feet. 

But now my eyes could pierce the 

shrouding dust, 

And I beheld a host of women sad. 

Each one clasped in her hand held up 
some tool, 

And some as well held puny suckling 
babes 

Who cried for what their mothers 
overtasked 

Had not to give as on they trudged 

sad-eyed; 

And clinging to their arms and skirts 

for aid 

Were little children whom they tried 
to help. 

But if it chanced a burden they let 
fall, 
Straight a great, hideous creature 
hovering there, : 
Whose head was power and brutal 
body lust, 

Wielding the cruel whip, necessity, 

Struck down, then drove the next one 
over them. 

Death if they fell, so they must march 
or die. 

With them were slender girls, their 

faces drawn 

As if some hidden horror seared their 


souls, 

Drawing their vision inward, never 
more 

To laugh for joy, pure-hearted, un- 
afraid, 


Who should have still had children’s 

happy eyes; 

Yet on them, poor white slaves, there 

oftenest fell 

The dread whip of the curs’d abysmal 
brute, 

Until, strength failing, on the road 
they dropped 

And death gave ease at last to ail 
their pain. 

So ever on they passed, a help- 
less band, 
Shrouding with dust the tribune, sun 
and sky, - 
Creeping, a dreary, never-ending 
stream, 

Into the road marked with TOMOR- 
ROW’'S sign. 

Ev'n as I looked, the fields no more 
were green,-: 

Leafless the trees, and the fair shin- 


ing town 

Had lost its golden turrets in the 
dust; 

And still the noise of tired, plodding 
feet 

Beat on my ears till I can hear it 
still. 

Above it came again the woman’s 
voice: ) 

“If this your chivalry, and this the 
fate 


JOf millions whom you say you honor, 


love, 

Protecting them from politics and sin, 

Spare us this privilege, but justice 
give, 

With law enforced, we will protect the 
weak 

From this grim fate with which you 
honor them!” 





—Boston Herald. 








Contrary to their alleged principle 
that the franchise confers a “duty” 
to vote, anti-suffragists in Illinois 
have begun an organized attack on 
the exercise of the ballot by women. 
“It behooves all of us to get together 
and use every honorable means to 
stamp out this evil, which now 
menaces our homes and our nation,” 
says their official statement. 


A Kentucky Representative has 
started a straw ballot on the question 
of woman suffrage. One young man 
in Lexington showed his interest in 
the movement by going through the 
Trust Company building from office 
to office with the canvass. Of the 34 
who signed, 26 were in favor of suf- 
frage. The Kentucky. Equal Rights 
Association is making no effort to cir- 
culate the ballots, as “it is too busy 
getting a real ballot just now to 





Mrs. Young.—Cleveland Leader, 


bother with a straw one.” 


MONTANA STARTS 
BALL ROLLING 


Suffragists Map Out State Cam- 
paign and Hold Precinct Meet- 
ings Each Week 








Montana suffragists held a meeting 
recently in Missoula, at the home of 
Jeanette Rankin, Chairman of the 
State Central Committee, mapping out 
the season’s work for the coming cam- 
paign. They have started the ball 
rolling by holding precinct meetings 
each week, to get the reports of com- 
mittees, and to furnish new fuel for 
the fires of victory, which must burn 
up all opposition between now and the 
primaries. 

“Work is the watch word,” writes 
Mrs. James E. Hartley, “in order to 
make this the Treasure State in fact 
as well as in name. Every helpful 
word, thought, or deed, will be great- 
ly appreciated by the workerg for 
— ia Montana.” 





A Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage was recently formed in Pitts- 
burgh at a luncheon given at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel. Mr. Julian Kennedy was 
made chairman, and Dr. Frank Ty- 
son, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
secretary. Other members of the 
committee are Dr. John A, Brashear, 
Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, C. D. Scully, 
W. D. George and W. E. Schoyer. 
More than 300 suffrage enthusiasts 
gathered to hear the guest of honor, 
Gifford Pinchot, speak on “Citizen 
Mothers.” Mr. Pinchot said: “To 
make good citizens, we must first 
make the mothers good citizens. 
Since the mother has the responsibil- 
ity of rearing her children, give her 
also the responsibility attendant on 
civic progress. Give her this, not be- 
cause it is a right, but because we 
need it. More than 50 per cent. of 
the moral energy of the community 
is bound up in the women, and the 
mother should be a power in exer- 
cising her rights.” 





Cleveland Installs System that 
Will Give Housekeepers an Ad- 
vantage Over Trusts 





The city of Cleveland has struck a 
deadly blow at the cold storage trusts, 
high cost of living and many other 
hydra-headed monsters, says the New 
York Independent. A municipal stor- 
age plant at the disposal of the house- 
keeper for a trifling cost is the new 
enterprise of municipal government. 
The humblest citizen of Cleveland 
is just as welcome at this plant as the 
biggest commission merchant. Think 
of the frugal householder leaving a 
basket of eggs or a crock of butter or 
a barrel of choice apples until the 
price has risen—all for a fee that 
leaves the city merely a nominal 
profit. And if one’s butcher is not 
obliging, how easy to hang tough 
steaks in this great plant until they 
are tender! 

If Mrs. Jones buys a barrel of ap- 
ples today at a fair price she can 
store them with the city until next 
spring when those same apples are 
worth three times the present value, 
and the city will charge her only 40 
cents. And suppose Mrs. Smith 
stored a hundred pounds of 20-cent 
butter in June, with what satisfaction 
would she take it out in the 40-cent-a- 
pound days of late winter! The citi- 
zens have already taken advantage of 
this great opportunity. This plant is 
now storing 40,000 pounds of butter, 


cheese, 6,000 bushels of cherries and 
4,000 bushels of fruits—and the city of 
Cleveland is making a small but real 
profit. —- 


CLUB WOMEN TO 
STUDY SUFFRAGE 


Pennsylvania Federation Urges 
Members to Consider Effects of 
Vote on Reforms 








The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Women's Clubs, in its December 
Bulletin, recommends and urges every 
club to make a study this year of 
woman suffrage, as it affects women 
in the home and women in industry; 
as it affects the child in school and in 
industry; as it affects the making and 
enforcement of legislation and the 
protection of morals and _ health. 
“The Federation has been taking a 
consistently increasing interest -in 
suffrage, and the question has arisen 
in connection with almost every mat- 
ter with which the Federation deals,” 
writes the Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage in the Bulletin. It then gives 
a complete table giving the countries 
which have full suffrage and mun- 
nicipal suffrage, with the dates of its 
adoption in each case. The commit- 
tee gives the status of amendments 
for suffrage in Pennsylvania and 
other States, and ends by saying: 

“In the light of all these facts it 
seems that the members of the Fed- 
eration should study the _ subject 
thoroughly, and with open minds, that 
they may be prepared to act. intelli- 
gently at the next meeting. At least 
seven of the twelve resolutions passed 
at the Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
deal with subjects requiring legisla- 
tion, either State or Federal, such as 
Civil Service Reform, Child Lahor, 
Education, Tubercular Children, V.om- 
en on State Boards, Liquor Traffic, 
Speculation in Food Products, State 
Board of Charities, Peace and Arbi- 
tration. All these are problems of 
vital importance to our State and 
nation. Will woman suffrage help in 
solving them, or will it hinder? As 
individuals, should we not be willing 
to.agree to study this world move- 
ment, and, in the light of the knowl- 
edge thus gained, concerning the 
power of woman suffrage to accom- 
plish good or evil, register our indi- 
vidual opinion for or against it? The 
Committee on Suffrage stands ready 
to furnish data and literature on the 
subject, and to recommend speakers 
and courses of study.” 

The Committee is headed by Mrs. 
William I. Hull, of Swarthmore, who 
was last year Vice-President-at-Large 


bers are Mrs. H. N. Fleming, Erie; 
Mrs. R. K. Young, Wellsboro; Miss 
Matilda Orr Hays, Pittsburgh; Mrs. 
Wm. D. Crocker, Williamsport; Mrs. 
Joseph Fels, Philadelphia; Mrs. H. H. 
Harvey, Wilkes-Barre; Mrs. Herbert 
DuPuy, Pittsburgh, and Mrs, J. @, 
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COMMITTEE WILL 
WATCH CITY HALL 


Chicago Women Form Public 
Welfare Body Under Leader- 
ship of Mrs. Bass 








Chicago is humming with the work 
of its new women voters. A com- 
mittee of public welfare has sprung 
out of the committee of 100 women 
recently appointed by Mrs. George 
Bass to watch the municipal bodies 


- THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


AUTHORS MEET IN 
LIVELY EVENING 


New York Suffrage Party Gath- 
ers Together Distinguished 
Writers and Books 








“Authors’ Evening” was a novelty 
this week in New York given by the 
Woman Suffrage Party of the Twenty- 
fifth Assembly District. Many dis- 
tinguished writers were present, and 
they and others sent autographed 


MAINE HAS MORE 
ABLE HELPERS 


Suffrage Association Adds Two 
New Promising Lawyers and 
Prominent Social Woman 








deeply interested in suffrage. Hon. 
W. H. Looney is a well-known Port- 
land lawyer, who has served in tne 


Maine suffragists are rejoicing overj|and women, together, recently co- 
the addition of two able lawyers to|operated in the nomination of an in-|esteemed antis, that suffrage and 
their legislative committee. Both are|dependent candidate for the City|wages have no connection, writes 
A Chicago correspondent|Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
women in Chicago now remember 
The seventh ward is known as one|that when the efforts of their Teach- 


Council. 
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PICK INDEPENDENT 
FOR. CITY COUNCIL 





First Conference — Non-Parti- 
san Sentiment Spreads 





For the first time in Chicago men 


writes: 


19 


BALLOT AFFECTS . 


CHICAGO WAGES 


Chicago Men and Women Have/ Mrs. McCulloch Now Finds Big 


Difference in Treatment of II- 
linois Women 





In spite of the assertions of our 


of the eity. On the committee is an besit. whith were auctioned off be 
added membership of 100 who filed Frederic C. Howe and Marie Jennie 
applications at the first meeting of 
the committee a the rooms of the The program was interesting from 
Chicago Woman's Club. its variety. Most of the authors de- 

Three committees were formed, on cided at the last moment to do some- 
schools, on the city hall and on the thing that was not down on it, says 
county board, the members selecting en thew York Times, Whos Mask 
their own 


Legislature as Representative and|of the most progressive and best gov-jers’ Federation some years ago put 
Senator, and has a wide political ac-|erned in the city. The election of Mr.|greater sums of tax money into the 
quaintance. Mr. Ralph Brewster is a|Charles Merriam last year as an in-| treasury, the firemen and school jani- 
young man just starting practice in}dependent candidate for Alderman|tors had their salaries raised, “while 
Portland , The State President, Miss] proved so satisfactory to the voters of| the voteless teachers had to put up an- 
Helen N. Bates, writes: his ward that they decided to repeat|other struggle even to get their il- 
“They will help us very much, es-|the experiment. legally reduced salaries restored. 
pecially next winter at Augusta in Accordingly a meeting was called of }Now, with the prospect of women vot- 


Howe. 





schools received the largest number 
of applications. The scope and 
character of the body was enlarged 
during the meeting, and a committee 
appointed on organization with Mrs. 
John D, Sherman as chairman. 

Mrs. George Bass presided, assisted 
by Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth and Miss 
Marion Drake, who acted as tempor- 
ary secretary. 





The Republican Club of Ward 
Seven is the first official ward organ- 
ization of any political party in 
Chicago to admit women voters to 
membership and to offer them equal 
power in the control of local business 
and the naming of candidates. The 
Republicans of the Twenty-fifth Ward 
immediately followed suit. 





CALIFORNIA GIVES 
NEW RECOGNITION 


Women Voters Have Many 
Places Now on State Boards 
and Commissions 


—_—_—_ 

Commenting on Dr. Margaret Schal- 
lenberger’s election as State Commis- 
sioner of Education for the- elemen- 
tary schools of California, the San 
Francisco Bulletin says: 

“Women are receiving rapidly in- 
creasing recognition in State govern- 
mental affairs. Three women naw 
draw salaries of $2100 a year as chil- 
dren’s agents, under the State Board 
of Control. These are Miss Amy 
Steinhart, San Francisco; Miss Lillian 
R. Matthews, Berkeley, and Miss Clara 
D Baker, Los Angeles. Miss Annie 
C. Jamme, Pasadena, heads the State 
Bureau of Registration of Nurses. 

“The following women have been 
honored by the State government in 
recognition of their work in public 
life: Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, regent of 
the University of California; Mrs. 
Charlotte Gale, Eureka, member 
Eureka Normal School Board of 
Trustees; Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum 
and Mrs. Agnes Ray, members State 
Board of Education; Mrs. Charles Far- 
well Edson, Los Angeles, member 
State Minimum Wage Commission; 
Mrs. Mary F. Gibson, Los Angeles, 
member State Immigration Commis- 
sion; Mrs. Marshal K. Holt, San Fran- 
cisco, member. State Country Life 
Commission; Dr. Grace Fernald and 
Miss Bessie Stoddard, Los Angeles, 
members State Recreational Commit- 
tee; Mrs. D. G. Stephens, Santa 
Monica, Mrs. Edgar Germans, Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Mary Hamilton, Red- 
lands, Mrs. C. M. Heyman, San Fran- 
cisco, members of commission to se- 
lect site for girls’ training school. 








A series of social meetings is being 
held each Sunday afternoon by the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. at their head- 
quarters. Dr. Kate Waller Barrett 
spoke at the last one on the women 
of the slums. “No women feel the 
want of the ballot keener than these 
women of the streets,” she said, “and 
when women get the ballot there will 
be no fear of the bad women voting 
as the bad men do. Women of that 
type are very shrewd in their judg- 
ment of men generally, of public of- 
ficials, of judges and politicians, and, 
of course, of the police.” 





Illinois women voted in Trenton and 
Hamilton recently for the first time 
under the new suffrage law. At a 
special election for mayor in Trenton 
they helped elect C. W. Eisenmayer, 
a Progressive, by one of the largest 
majorities ever given a candidate for 
that, office. Political Mines were not 


drawn. 


committees. That of ham, who was to open the meeting 


with a poem, “A Song to Divine Wom- 
an,” told instead “How Jacques Kept 
His Bargain.” Perey MacKaye read 
a poem which he had written for the 
occasion the night before instead of a 
scene from the “Scarecrow.” A suf- 
frage poem intended to be sung as 4 
chorus to the tune of “John Brown’s 
Body,” ended to the applause of the 
audience with the words “when moth- 
ers of men are free.” 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman read a 
jolly little poem with a _ Ssuffrage 
moral, “The Storks,” instead of the 
one for which she was down, and 
Ellis O. Jones kept the audience in 
roars of, laughter in talking upon 
“Refutations,” which did not refute 
anything. 

“If I was treated as the women in 
England are,” said Lincoln Steffens, 
“IT should dynamite something be- 
sides buildings.” 

“The worst thing about woman 
suffrage,” said Will Irwin, “is that 
there is no argument against it.” 

William Hard made a humorous 
chairman. There was a large audi- 
ence, and the big tableful of auto- 
graphed books sold at good prices. 
John Luther Long’s book, “War,” haa 
the inscription: “War, my contribu- 
tion to the suffrage cause.” 

Richard Le Gallienne had a cold 
and telegraphed his regrets, and 
Edna Ferber was ill. Mrs. Paula Ja- 
cobs is the leader of the Party in that 
district. 


MARYLAND ASTIR 
OVER SUFFRAGE 


Pilgrims Cheered at Anapolis Af- 
ter March—Prospects Bright in 
Legislature 





With the interest of the State much 
aroused over suffrage by the recent 
pilgrimage to Annapo:is, prospects 
cor the passage of the amendment in 
the Maryland Legislature are report- 
ed to be bright. A meeting of dele- 
gates from the Maryland Equal Fran- 
chise League, the Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage of Maryland, the 
Maryland Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the College Equal Suffrage 
League, and the Just Government 
League of Maryland, was recently 
held in Baltimore to outline plans for 
presenting the suffrage measure to 
the General Assembly, and to appoint 
committees for the conduct of the 
campaign. It was decided to have the 
amendment introduced simultane- 
ously in both houses. 

The “Army of the Severn,” as the 

pilgrims were called, were given a 
warm reception after their march 
from Baltimore to the capital. Busi- 
ness was practically suspended when 
it became known that they were ap- 
proaching. Business men, housekeep- 
ers, legislators, midshipmen and chil- 
dren thronged the street along the 
route and cheered the marchers as 
they passed. 
Delegate Cummings received them 
on the State House steps. He ex- 
tended cordial greetings to them, 
and received the letter asking the del- 
egates to vote for the submission of 
equal suffrage. Mr. Cummings later 
gave this letter to Speaker Trippe, 
who read it to the assembled House 
members. In the Senate the letter 
was read by Senator Maloy, and in 
both ‘branches it was referred to the 
House Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments. 

Those who made the entire journey 
were: “General” Edna S. Latimer, 
Miss L. C. Trax, Miss Emelie Doetsch, 
Mrs. William Fischer, Mrs. Sophia 
Rosett and Mrs. J. Pushkin. 





looking after our bill. 


deeply interested in 


the men and women of the seventh 
“Unusual interest has been aroused| ward to decide upon their candidate. 
in suffrage in Portland recently by aj A large gathering of men and women 
paper written by Mrs. Robert Treat|responded. People from 
Whitehouse, a woman very prominent] were represented. 
in social and literary circles, and| craft 
philanthropic] chairman, and Mrs. C. G. Snow secre- 
Mrs. Snow has been identified 


Mr. R. M. Ash- 


work. Mrs. Whitehouse had taken] tary. 


no special, interest in suffrage until 
she began preparing a paper for her 
club, when she read everything she 
could find on both sides, The result 
is that she has written a very re- 
markable paper, covering every 
phase of the suffrage question. She 
has read it before the College Club, 
before our Association, and _ before 
various clubs, and demands for it are 
coming in from all sides. At the 
close there is always discussion, and 
she has already made converts. The 


ing in April for Mayor and aldermen, 
the case is different. Janitresses em- 
ployed in the City Hall asked for back 
pay for overtime work withheld last 
year, and for a monthly increase for 
the future. They did‘not offer to 
prove that all were thoroughly edu- 
cated or were visions of beauty, virtue 


with the suffrage movement for some/and elegance, but their requests were 
years, is prominent in the Chicago] granted. 


Political Equality League, is secretary 


of the Seventh Ward Suffrage Aux- 
iliary, and is well known in Bryn EASTERN STATES 


Mawr. 

The name of Mr, John M. Kimball 
was presented, and many of his fellow 
business associates spoke for his in- 
tegrity and standing. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Morton McCormack, Mr. 
Charles Merriam, Mrs. Harriette Tay- 
lor Treadwell, Dr. Paul Cheney and 


GIVE NEVADA AID 





Connecticut and New Jersey Cit- 


ies Raise Money at Miss Mar- 
tin’s Meetings 





That Eastern State associations 


valuable in preparing it.” 


paper will be published later in|mrs . 
pamphlet form. Mrs, Whitehouse says] names were circulated, the women be- 
she found the Woman’s Journal in-|ing as eager as the men to co-operate 
in. this work, and it was predicted that 


In a recent letter received from 
Senator Hersey, he says: 


ballot in the hands of women.” 





“You may rest assured that I will 
do all I can to forward the cause of 
good government, which means the 


Mr. Kimball will have more than the 
needed quota of signatures to place 
his name on the ballot for the April 
election. 

Since the enfranchisement of the 
women of Illinois a strong sentiment 
is going over Chicago in favor of a 
non-partisan election of aldermen. If 
the new seventh ward candidate is 


realize the importance of winning the 
Western campaigns is shown by the 
fact that New Jersey and Connecticut 
suffrage societies are getting up meet- 
ings for the Nevada campaign, and 


asking Miss Anne Martin, the Nevada 
State president, to address them. 
Quite a substantial sum of money has 
been raised through these meetings, 
Connecticut and New Jersey both re- 
alizing that the winning of the West- 
ern campaign is a necessary step to- 
ward winning in the Eastern States. 
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MRS. HARPER HAS 


Concludes that Maryland Club 
Hearers Must be Mostly in 
Favor of Suffrage 





Mrs. Ida H, Harper writes: 


two independent candidates have been 
chosen in one ward. 


AMUSING DEBATE |°!e‘c@: it will be the first time that 





“HIKERS” RECEIVE 
WARM WELCOME 


amusing instances. 


toward the back. 


she ordered it taken down (although 


would unduly influence the audi- 
ence”! I appealed to Miss Bronson, 
saying that my speech made it neces- 
sary to refer to it, and that it might 
come down as soon as I had finished. 
She said she had no objection, and so 
it was put back, and taken away the 
moment I stopped speaking. 

Then I sat down at the farther end 
of the table from where Miss Bron- 
son stood, to make notes on her 
speech, and Mrs. Garrett insisted 
that I should leave, as “it would dis- 
turb Miss Bronson.” Again 1 ap- 
pealed to her, as there was no other 
table, and she said it would not dis- 
turb her. 

This was the first time suffrage 
ever had come before the club, which 
was supposed to lean strongly toward 
the “anti” side, but I am sure any 
one present would say that at least 
two-thirds of the members present in- 
dicated clearly that they were in 
favor. The chairman made the rul- 
ing that in the general discussion the 
speeches must alternate between 
“pros” and “cons.” The “pros” arose 
all over the room to speak, but were 
told they must wait for an “anti.” As 
the “antis” did not materialize the 
suffragists finally got around the sit- 
uation by asking leading questions! 
There was not one real anti-suffrage 
speech made except Miss Bronson’s. 
The Arundell has a beautiful club 
heuse with a large audience hall, and 
the president, Mrs. Edward C. Wil- 
son, is a pronounced suffragist. Mrs. 
William M. Ellicott was the founder 
and for many years the president. 





Last Saturday I had a debate with 
Miss Minnie Bronson before the old, 
conservative Arundell ,Club of Balti- 
more, and I must tell you one or two 


I had asked to have the suffrage 
map on my side of the platferm, and 
it was placed there inconspicuousiy— 
As soon as Mrs. 
Robert Garrett, president of the Anttf- 
Suffrage Society, entered the room, 


she had no authority), saying “it 


east bank of the Hudson. 


nor Glynn 





had planned in seven days, the band 
welcomed at the State capital. More 
Jones and the other marchers at the 


outskirts of Albany, and the Albany 


through the principal streets. 
At the Capitol they were received 


was roused over the lighted lantern] | 
that Rosalie Jones carried. 


Meetings have been organized by the 
Elizabeth Equal Suffrage League, by 
the New Haven, Hartford, Putnam 
and Bridgeport Leagues, and au- 
dressed by Miss Martin. At the Hart- 
ford meeting last week she explained 
why it is even more necessary for the 
West to seek help from the East this 
year than in times past; that, owing 


New York Pilgrims Greeted at|to the recent development of great 
Albany—Pin Badge on Gover-|activity in the Eastern States, the 


National work, to meet the increased 


, demands, has had to devote a large 
After making the long trip as they] part of its service and funds to pub- 


lishing literature and maintaining a 


of New York pilgrims were warmly|research and press bureau, and other 


necessary but expensive departments; 


than 200 persons greeted Rosalie}anq that the Eastern States, New 


York and others, which formerly 
poured their funds most generously 


Political Equality Association escort-| into the Western campaign, now felt 
ed them with a fife and drum corps|/that they must keep most of their 
money for their own campaigns. 


Miss Martin stated that there was 


hospitably by Governor Glynn, upon] danger of the Nevada campaign fall- 
whom they pinned a suffrage badge.| ing between these two stools, owing 
They delivered their message and/to these new conditions in national 
said that in the interests of the suf-/and Eastern work; and that for 
frage amendment they desired the bill] Nevada to fail in 1914, absolutely sur- 
passed giving women the right tO/rounded as it is by suffrage States, 
watch at the polls. Some amusement} might be disastrous for New York in 


915. A generous contribution to the 


Nevada campaign fund has been made 


“What's the idea?” queried the Gov-|at each meeting addressed. 


ernor. “Are you patterning after 
Diogenes?” 


Miss Martin stated that more than 


one of the Western campaigns ts be- 


“I’m looking for an honest states-/ing conducted by women who give all 


man,” she laughed. t 


Glynn. s 


duce the measure in the upper house,|¢ 


Assembly. 


half. They covered about 25 miles a 
day, and slept only 30 hours, they 
said, during the entire journey. 

Nevertheless they arrived in aston-|h 
ishingly good condition. 








heir time to the work without salary, 


“You will have a hard time to pick/and in some cases without even their 
out the right one,” rejoined Gov./expenses being paid, at serious per- 


onal sacrifice, and that this work in 


The executive said that he felt/the Western States is invaluable and 
honored by their visit, and the pil-|indispensable constructive work to- 
grims then went to work among the/ward winning the national amend- 
Assemblymen in support of their bill.|ment; that never in our history has 
Senator James A. Foley will intro-|it been more important to win four 


ampaign States than it is now; that 


and Mr. John Leo Sullivan in thelit must be remembered Nevada car- 
ries just as much weight in the 
Miss Jones said that the trip this] v, 
year was more difficult than the first 
march. The roads were rougher than] that, 
in 1913, when the army followed the|North and South Dakota won, thus 
Three of|forming a solid West, the progress of 
the pilgrims, “Gen.” Rosalie Jones,/the work of winning the national 
“Col.” Ida Craft and “Corporal” Mar-|amendment will be greatly advanced. 
tha Klatschken, walked the entire 166 
miles by road in the six days and 4/winning the Western States. 


S. Senate as does New York, 


each State having two Senators; and 


with Nevada, Montara and 


In fact it cannot be advanced without 





Mrs. L. M. Harwood has announced 
er candidacy for tax collector in Car- 


rolton, Ill., on the Democratic ticket, 
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SUFFRAGE AND TAXES 


Nothing since the coming of Mrs. Pankhurst has stirred 
up such a lively difference of opinion among suffragists as Dr. 
Anna H. Shaw’s advice to women to refuse to pay their in- 
come tax. Most of the editorial comments and most of the 
letters written by suffragists to the papers express the opinion 
that Dr. Shaw’s action is unwise; and women are warned that 
if they refuse to give an account of their income or to pay the 
tax, they make themselves liable to penalties. 

The women who mean to refuse are quite aware of this. 
They take the step with their eyes open, and are ready to face 
the consequencgs. Only a few expect to do it; but the criticism 
that is aimed at them is wholly misdirected. 

Ever since John Hampden’s day, and even before it, tax- 
resistance has been a favorite form of protest among English 
speaking people. To call it militancy is a gross misuse of 
language. In England the non-militant suffragists are “tax- 
resisting” in large numbers, and there has been for years a Tax- 
Resisters’ League. A Princess and a Duchess are among those 
who have lately made their protest in this way, and the 
Duchess, in letting her goods be sold, announced that she was 
opposed to militancy, and that she therefore took this method 
instead. At the time of our civil war many Quakers refused to 
pay their war taxes, because they were conscientiously opposed 
to militancy. It has always been classed as a form of passive 
resistance. 

Even among American suffragists, tax-resistance is nothing 
new. In New Jersey, more than half a century ago, Lucy Stone 
let her household goods be seized and sold for taxes—one of 
the things seized was the baby’s cradle—and she wrote a pro- 
test against taxation without representation, with her baby 
on her knee. In Connecticut, some time later, two sisters, 
Julia and Abby Smith, let their herd of Jersey cows be sold; 
and from time to time other women here and there have made 
like protests. In Chicago, for several years past, Mrs. Belle 
Squire and her Tax-Resistance League have refused to fill in 
their assessment blanks or to pay their taxes. There is no 
difference in principle between the refusal of the income tax 
and the refusal of any other tax. A distinguished clergyman 
fears that the women who begin by refusing to pay their taxes 
will go on to arson and murder. He should brush up his 
American history. Women in this country have been doing it, 
off and on, for more than fifty years, and in no single case 
did they ever go on to commit any violence. 

The women who refuse to pay know that they will be put 
to trouble and expense, and that in the end the government 
will collect the tax; but they are willing to undergo the in- 
convenience for the sake of calling attention, publicly and em- 
phatically, to the injustice of taxation without representation. 

Many suffragists think it is morally wrong to refuse to 
pay. Many others think it is more trouble than it is worth. 
Each woman must follow her own conscience and be willing 
to let others follow theirs. And, whether we think their action 
wise or unwise, the handful.of brave women who are going to 
make this protest and to suffer for their principles should be 
respected rather than contemned. As for the anti-suffragists 
—many of them notorious tax-dodgers—who are crying law- 
lessness and treason, they should remember that the independ- 
ence of the United States arose out of the refusal to pay a 
three-penny tax which was legally due. A. S. B. 





“Women can run homes, organize establishments,” says Mrs. 
Alec Tweedie in her latest book, “America As I Saw It.” She 
adds: “Why on earth then should they not be able to undertake 
civic housekeeping? There is no doubt about it, a great refor- 
mation is at hand, and the women who have been working so 
long and so loyally organizing their own homes will be called 
upor all the world over to help in the organization of the towns 
in which they live.” Mrs. Tweedie predicts that in America 
thisewill come to pass without militancy. 


WILL WOMEN VOTE? 


It is predicted that women will cease to vote after the nov- 
elty has worn off. Sidney Lanier has said, “It is idle to argue 
from prophecy when we can argue from history.” 

In Wyoming, women have had full suffrage since 1869, The 
Wyoming Secretary of State, in a letter to the editor of The 
Woman's Journal, says that 90 per cent. of them vote. 4 
The Colorado Secretary of State, in a letter to Mrs, Maud 
Wood Park of Boston, says that 80 per cent. of Colorado women 
register, and about 72 per cent, vote. Senator Helen Ring Rob- 
inson, Judge Lindsey, Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, and many other 
prominent Colorado men and women have testified to the wom- 
en’s large vote, The Colorado Legislature, dy a practically 
unanimous vote of both houses, has declared that the women 
have exercised the privilege “as generally as the men.” 

The Chief Justice of Idaho and all the Justices of the State 
Supreme Court have signed a published statement that “the 
large vote cast by the women establishes the fact that they 
take a lively interest.” 

In Australia, in 1903, the first national election in which 
women took part, 359,315 women voted; in 1906, 431,033; and 
in 1910, 601,946. 

In New Zealand, the number of women voting has increased 
at each triennial Parliamentary election. In 1893, 90,290 women 
voted; in 1896, 108,783; in 1899, 119,550; im 1902, 138,565; in 
1905, 175,046; in 1908, 190,114; and in 1911, 221,858. 

“An ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory.” 





A. S. B. 


—_—— 


SUFFRAGE AND DYSPEPSIA 


The Men’s League for Woman Suffrage is attacked by Mr. 
Everett P. Wheeler, an elderly New York lawyer. He intimates 
that its members, and likewise the women who want to vote, 
are not content with present conditions mainly because they 
are idle, and therefore dyspeptic, and that what they need to 
cure them is hard work. 

The farmers of the United States and their wives are sup- 
posed to know something about hard work. Woman suffrage 
has been endorsed by the National Grange and by the State 
Granges of California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Virginia and Washington. The Massachusetts Grange has 
not endorsed it yet, but the referendum vote lately taken among 
its rank and file showed that the suffragists only need to con- 
vert six per cent. more of them to have a majority of the Massa- 
chusetts Grangers too. 

Woman suffrage has been endorsed also by the American 
Federation of Labor, and by the State Federations of Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Colorado, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas 
Virginia, West Virginia and Washington. 

Mr. Wheeler is as badly out in his diagnosis as the doctor 
who told a patient that his poor health was due to lack of exer 
cise in the open air. The patient smiled grimly, and informed 
the doctor that he was a postman! A larger proportion of op 
position to equal rights for women is to be found among the 
idlers than among the workers, A. S. B. 


MRS. CATT ON “FREE LOVE” 


In talkigg about the “1915 Campaign and How to Win It” 
to a large audience, Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, at a meeting at 
the headquarters of the Equal Franchise Society in New York 
the other day said that women must be near the end of their 
fight, because the workers and not their principles were now 
being attacked. : 
“Our ornamental opponents, the antis,” she said, “at their 
meetings are now attacking not the ideas but the workers. I 
have been doing suffrage work for many years, but I never until 
recently have had my morals assailed. This is being done con- 
tinually now in anonymous letters, and very recently I have been 
accused—and in my austere old age—of believing in free love, 
I who came of Puritan ancestors who believed it was wrong 
for a man to kiss his wife on Sunday. 

“I don’t go quite as far as that, but if there is an abomin- 
able, unprogressive belief, it is that of free love.” 

She told the women about New Zealand, where there is said 
to be no commercialized vice, and about Persia, where a woman 
only recently was built into a wall and fed on bread and water 
because she believed in the emancipation of women. This coun- 
try was midway between the two, she said, In order to help the 
walled-in woman, American women needed to be entirely free. 
We must work for the conversion of men and women to the 
belief in the enfranchisement of women, which would do so 
much to make them finer and broader and better. 

“We are not going to be free lovers,” she said in conclusion, 
“but we shall get broader and nobler, men and women, until we 
reach the acme of civilization, self-control.” 


THE STRAW VOTE AGAIN 


Representative Frederick H., Magison of Haverhill has in- 
troduced in the Massachusetts Legislature a bill to take a straw 
vote of women on the question whether the franchise shall be 
extended to them. Proposals of this sort have been made in half 
a dozen Legislatures during the last year or two, but they have 
everywhere been recognized as a mere attempt to dodge the 
square issue, and they have invariably been voted down. 

The only time when such a straw vote was ordered was in 
Massachusetts nineteen years ago. On that occasion the anti- 
suffrage leaders began by circulating among women pledges to 
vete no, and to get other women to vote no. They found there 
was no prospect of getting the majority of Massachusetts women 
to vote against suffrage, so they changed their tactics, and three 
days before the close of registration they published an exhorta- 
tion to their women not to register and not to vote. In other 
words, they did their best to keep the Legislature and the 
public from finding out how many women were opposed to 
suffrage. This was the more inconsistent on their part, since 
for years they had been declaring that they believed the right 
to vote implied the duty to vote, and that if they were ever 
given the chance to vote,upon important questions, they should 
feel under a moral obligation to do so, Certainly they were 
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never likely to be asked to vote upon a more important ques- 
tion than that of their own enfranchisement; but they preferred 
to go back upon all their’ professed principles rather than reveal 
the fewness of their numbers, There is no reason to expect 
that they would meet the issue with any more frankness today. 
It has taken the Anti-Suffrage Association nineteen years 
to collect the signatures of 21,000 women who care enough about 
opposing suffrage even to sign their names against it,—less 
than four per cent. of the women of the State—and it takes 
much less trouble to sign one’s name when asked than to reg- 
ister and go to the pol!s. The antis dared not stand up and 
be counted in 1895; and if a straw vote were ordered again by 
the Legislature, there is every reason to believe that they would 
again evade the issue. 

Last year twelve State Legislatures gave majority votes of 
beth Houses in favor of submitting the question to the voters in 
the form prescribed by the constitution. In Massachusetts the 
vote in the Lower House for doing this was so large that a 
change of six votes would have given us the needed two-thirds. 
There is a general belief that this year the constitutional amend- 
ment will carry the Legislature. It ought to do so. It will not 
carry when it goes to the popular vote if the majority of the 
women are really opposed to it, and if their “indirect influence” 
over their men folk is half as strong as the antis claim that it is. 
Put it up to the voters and let us see. A. 8. B. 





THE BOOMERANG RETURNS 


The charge of immorality brought against the suffragists 
is so extravagant that it is provitg a boomerang. Under the 
heading, ‘Woman Suffrage and Morals,” the Philadelphia North 
American says editorially: 

Those who have followed the course of the campaign against 
the principle of woman suffrage have been shocked at a new 
and insidious element which has been introduced into the fight- 
ing methods of the “antis.” : 

But, howsoever shocked, the friends of woman suffrage ure 
not at all alarmed. They know that it is impossible to ca- 
lumniate a sex; as, a famous English statesman said, it is to 
indict a nation. 

Calumny is the weapon which is now being called into use 
by the reactionaries, who fear the power of womanhood armed 
with the ballot. It was noticeable at the.recent hearings in 
Washington, when the opponents of suffrage marshalled their 
arguments before Congressional committees. 

It is not open, specific attack on the character of woman 
suffragists, but, rather, the vague, indefinite and general 
charge that woman suffrage is dangerous to the cherished 
ideals of Christian morality. This charge is supplemented by a 
bolder one, that the leaders of the suffrage cause comprise 
women who flout these ideals and openly advocate a looser 
code for the relations between men and women. 

The obvious answer is the long list of high-minded, pure- 
souled women who have been leaders in the cause of suffrage, 
whose names are synonyms of service and sacrifice. 

These names alone are sufficient. It is not necessary to 
cite the forces that more than any other fear the ballot in the 
hands of women. The liquor traffic and the exploiters of vice 
have no #lusions as to the effect of woman suffrage on their 
business, nor as to the character of the women who most ear- 
nestly work for suffrage. 

But since the antis have appealed to philosophy to prove 
that suffrage has a tendency to break down the moral safe- 
guards with which society is alleged to have surrounded 
womankind, let us cite a real authority on the subject. 

The greatest psychologist in the world is probably Max 
Nordau. He understands, at least as well as any living man, 
the social philosophy of the feminist movement. He says: 

“I am quite convinced that the ultimate emancipation of 

the woman will introduce no revolutionary changes in the 
foundations of our society and its culture, as the term is un- 
derstood by us in the present day. * * * Woman has ever 
stood ready to defend the family life, and by this means was 
instrumental in raising mankind from the low level of the 
beast of the field and forest, because the existence of family 
life has ever been of great moment to her and of scant im- 
portance to the male members of the tribe. * * * * The 
most that we may reasonably expect will be a change in our 
commonly accepted sex views. It is scarcely conceivable that 
woman will ever hanker for free, unrestrained love, as those 
members of the sex who do not realize the importance of con- 
stancy in our life have ever formed but an insignificant frac- 
tion of the sex, an exceptional minority which only tended to 
confirm the innate purity of the great majority of their sisters. 
“Certain classes of men most assuredly have very little to 
expect from the coming regime, as the code of ethics of the 
day will contain very little in their favor. Don Juan will fare 
badly in that state, as the woman will be in a position to de- 
mand of the man that purity and fidelity he now exacts of her. 
And it is altogether to be expected that all inter-sexual relations 
will receive an entirely different interpretation.” 
The famous philosopher leaves no doubt that the new in- 
terpretation will be toward a strengthening of the present ideals 
of morality and stronger guardianship of the purity of family 
life. 





AS TO “SEX WAR” 





Among the many absurd charges made against the suffra- 
gists, they are accused of hating men, and trying to stir up sex- 
antagonism and sex war. The National Suffrage Association has 
for years been circulating by the thousand a pamphlet which 
says, among other things: 

“American men are the best in the world, and if it were 
possible for any men to represent women, through kindness and 
goodwill to them, American men would do it. But a mar is 
by nature too different from a woman to be able to répresent. 
her. The two creatures - unlike. Whatever his goodwill, he 
cannot fully put him:: . ti a woman’s place and look at things 
exactly from her point of view. To say this is no more a reflec- 
tion upon his mental or moral ability than it would be a reflec- 
tion upon his musical ability to say that he cannot sing both 
soprano and bass. Unless men and women should ever become 
just alike (which would be regrettable and monotonous), women 
must either go unrepresented-or represent themselves.” 





A. 8. B. 
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WASTING WOMEN’S STRENGTH ° 


A remarkable article by Josephine Goldmark in The Survey 
calls attention to the waste of human strength caused by do- 
ing things in a needlessly laborious way. Miss Goldmark 
says: 

’ “Innate in most of us is the dislike of waste. It offends 
us. Throwing food away, for instance, is obnoxious to ‘most 
persons normally inclined. Worse than waste of matter is 
waste of energy, waste of human effort. It does more than 
offend—it outrages. 

“The girls who operate laundry machinery, bearing down 
with all their weight upon the foot treadles of the ‘body- 
ironers’ and ‘presses,’ work hard. How hard, a tested scale 
showed 
work. 





“For ten hours a day, they expended about 100,000 pounds 


foot-pressure per hour. This is not guess work; it is arithmetic. 
The scale showed at certain machines 100 pounds pressure at 
each tread of the girl operators. 
minute. 


“The test was tried in Milwaukee, where Miss Obenauer 
of the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics investigated 31 power 


laundries in co-operation with the State Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin. Nor is this an extreme statement. Conditions 
described in Milwaukee can be found in most towns and cities 
throughout the country. 

“Now if the Milwaukee investigation had done no more 
than record these pressures accurately, a service would have 
been rendered. But it did more. Far more significant, far 
more arresting, was the discovery that much of this effort was 
unnecessary. 

“This too was simply proven. The investigators forced 
down the treadles of certain machines until the garment in 
process of being ironed received the ‘finish’ or gloss necessary 
to pass muster. The scale attached to the treadle showed that 
unknown to the workers, unknown to the employers them- 
selves, a needless exertion of from 25 to 30 pounds was put 
forth at each tread, ‘amounting,’ says the report, ‘to a wasted 
exertion of 270,000 to 288,000 pounds in a ten-hour day.’ Here 
we have an index in cold figures of the wasted muscular effort 
of one girl during one day.” 

Jane Addams called attention to the needless waste of 
time and strength imposed on philanthropic women by their 
lack of that “little mechanism,” the ballot. Women who are 
seeking public improvements are everywhere waking up to this 
wuste; and that is why we see one State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs after another coming out for suffrage. A. &. B, 


MEN SEEK SUFFRAGE 


With the convening of the Rhode Is'!and Legislature comes 
the usual effort to get full suffrage for men who do not pay 
The Providence News in its advice to the legislators 





taxes. 
says: 
“The majority should take a definite stand in support of a 
measure giving registry voters in cities a full ballot, that is, 
the right to vote for members of the common councils and 
boards of aldermen. The policy of delay will not much longer 
prove a paying one in this matter. Such an injustice as the 
depriving of thousands of men, otherwise qualified, of the right 
of a full ballot, because they are not taxed for real estate or 
personal property, will not much longer be permitted.” 
Outside of Rhode Island not a voice is raised in defence 
of this antiquated restriction. No one asks the men who pay 
no property tax to prove that if they are enfranchised they 
will abolish all social evils. No one compiles figures to show 
that men without property get’ no higher wages in Massachu- 
setts or Connecticut than they do in Rhode Island, and argues 
from this that full suffrage would be valueless to a Rhode 
Islander. No one urges that unless the men without property 
can prove that they will make “better, wiser and less emotion- 
al voters” than the men with property, it is unpatriotic for 
them to seek a vote. In short, in the case of these men the 
usual anti-woman suffrage arguments would be looked upon as 
utter nonsense. The justice of their enfranchisement is the 
sole plea put forward, and it is regarded (outside of Rhode 
Island) as conclusive and all sufficient. A. 8. B. 


PETTICOATS OF PRIVILEGE 


Men who write abusive letters to the papers against equal 
suffrage generally prefer to be anonymous. Sometimes they even 
write under women’s names. A correspondent of Votes for Wo- 
men compares these gentlemen to the two men on the Titanic 
who saved themselves in women’s clothes: “They had, of course, 
always despised ‘petticoats.’ But when the petticoat of disa- 
bility became the petticoat of privilege, they filched this garment 
for themselves, for the first and the last time.” 











San Francisco is to furnish the unemployed with work on 
boulevards and other public improvements. This was decided 
by the Citizens’ Relief Committee at a recent meeting. The 
women were not forgotten, and Dr. Blanche L. Sanborn was 
made chairman of a sub-committee to see about work for them. 
This will probably strike our English sisters as an additional 
argument for equal suffrage. When there was great distress 
among the unemployed in England a year or two since, in a 
number of places large sums were appropriated for relief work 
for the unemployed men, but nothing for the unemployed 
women. 





If ever there was a time when we needed the sympathetic 
touch of women in our laws, it is today. If ever there was 
needed in the affairs of State that unselfish genius which has 
ever been the peculiar endowment of womankind, it is now. 
Florence Nightingale with her lamp going from cot to cot in 
the hospital at Scutari, bringing comfort and cheer and hope, 
ig but a picture of woman with the ballot.—Judge McKenzie 
Cleland, of the Chicago Municipal Court. 


WANTED 











A bound volume of the Woman’s Journal of 1870, or a com- ¢ 


in the latest Government investigation of women’s 


They made 16 treads per 
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SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Full Suffrage for Women 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Alaska. 
Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 





it will have to be begun again. 


of the needed two-thirds. 
ture but was beaten at the polls. In Wisconsin it passed the 
Legislature but was vetoed by the Governor. 


States Where Initiative Petitions Are Under Way. 


Mississippi, New Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia. 


KENTUCKY IN CLOVER 


The Kentucky Equal Rights Association has just received 
two splendid gifts of $500 each for the suffrage work in Ken- 
tucky. One check for $500 comes from Mrs. Oliver H. P. Bel- 
mont of New York. 
Mrs. Belmont’s gift of $200 made to the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation last fall was recently made public. She became so in- 
terested in having Kentucky, with which she feels the tie of rela- 
tionship because of her Desha ancestry, be the first of the South- 
ern States to join the ranks of the ‘free States,” that she offered 
to give another $500 if a similar sum could be raised elsewhere. 
Getting To Be a Campaign Staie 
Mrs. S. M, Hubbard has not only given to the suffrage cause 
formerly in sums of one hundred or more, but has made one 
gift of a thousand dollars to be used when Kentucky becomes 
a “campaign State.” A State is a campgign State, in suffrage 
parlance, when the Legislature has submitted the question to the 
voters. It seemed likely that this campaign thousand might stay 
in eold storage a good while unless more money were fortheom- 
ing to conduct the educational campaign necessary, in order 
that the measure may be gotten through the Legislature. 
Organization Moves Rapidly 
The general sentiment of the Legislature seems not op- 
posed to the submission of a constitutional amendment for wom- 
an suffrage; but most of the legislators want to know how their 
constituents stand in the matter. The work of organization in 
Kentucky of all those who believe in suffrage has not been car- 
ried very far. The attention of the Association in past years 
has been directed toward gaining from successive Legislatures 
various other laws improving the condition of women and chil- 
dren in the State. Organization, however, is now going on pretty 
rapidly. The work of organizing Leagues, getting signatures to 
suffrage cards,—in short, of setting all those men and women 
on the State, who really believe in suffrage, where they may 
be counted for the cause—is one that requires railroad traveling, 
speech-making, field organization, distribution of literature, 
newspaper publicity, and many things that require money. A 
number of prominent speakers will probably be brought to 
Frankfort during the legislative session. 














Never was a class so well fitted by intelligence, education, 
capacity, refinement, lofty motives, high aspirations and native 
ability to receive the full power to discharge the duties of citi- 
zenship in a great nation as are the women of the United States. 
They demand this power and are entitled to it, not as a special 
privilege, but as a well earned and well deserved right. 

—Hon. Wesley L. Jones. 


FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of The Woman’s Journal are for sale at 
$3.00 per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the 
past few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, 
lectures, articles, and statistics. Will you have at least one 
volume put in your public library? The Woman’s Journal is in 
its forty-fifth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from 
1870 to 1912 are in stock. Special rates for full set. Write for 
particulars, 











Mrs. Norah Perkins Jeanson of Wisconsin has just suc- 
ceeded in obtaining subscriptions for The Woman’s Journal 
from Hon. W. E. Hurlbut, Hon. Henry I. Hague, Hon, Mayor 
Mulva, Dr. J. M. Hagan, and Mrs. William Mainland. 


Maine and West Virginia gave 
a majority vote of both Houses for the measure, but fell short 
In Michigan it passed the Legisla- 


Clark of Indiana writes: 


cao 





A LITTLE “NEST EGG” 


As announced last week the $10,000 fund ran over the mark 
set, by $142. The week which closed last Tuesday brought 
$122 additional. This makes a total of $264 as alittle nest egg 
for a new fund which will be started soon—one designed to 
interest every suffragist in the United States. Will you watch 
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WOMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 


The contribution of $15.00 that was credited in the Lucy 
Stone fund to Lucy Ellis Allen should have been credited as 
follows: Mrs, Nathaniel T. Aller’, $5.00; in memory of Miss 








a a a ee eee ee ee .- 1914 
a a Bi Te Fanny B, Allen, $5.00; Miss Lucy Ellis Allen, $5.00. 
De: cn bddse Ccaetcediiavedssinieide es Keaeds sedeas Beau 
States Where Legislature Meets in 1914 Dr. Margaret Long of Denver, Colorado, in renewing her 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, own subscription, also renews for three friends to whom she 


sent The Journal last year. 





Dr. Inez C. Philbrick of Lincoln, Nebraska, is doing splen- 
did work for The Journal, She recently sent in nine renewals 
and one new subscription. 





Miss Harriet L. Huntress, treasurer of the New Hampshire 
Woman Suffrage Association, sells Journals and gets subscrip- 
tions. She has just sent in six new yearly subscriptions. 





Mrs. Arthur W. Chaffee of Moodus, Connecticut, continues 
to co-operate by sending in new subscriptions. She recently 
sent in a list of names to which the paper is going for four 
months on trial. 





Ella W. Johnson of Delaware sends in new subscriptions 
and has recently ordered 50 copies of The Journal for sale and 
distribution. 





Mrs. Harriet Trix of Detroit, Michigan, sends in renewals 
and new subscriptions to The Journal. 





Mrs. John Hartman of Pennsylvania writes: “The sample 
copies you sent me were very much appreciated, and through 
them I am able to send you five subscriptions today. I hope 
to be able to send you five more soon. The Journal is hel) ‘n: 
our very new league in two ways. It is enlightening us as iv 
the work that*is being done and telling us what a tremendous 
task is before us. Then, too, our treasury is so bare, and the 
commission you Offer for these five subscriptions will pay for 
the twenty-four dolls representing the States and countries in 
which women vote, that I have sent for exhibit in one of our 
store windows to aid our work in the league.” 





A subscriber from Nebraska City writes: “Please find 
enclosed stamps for which send me three copies of the Dec. 6 
Journal, also two of Dec. 27. I have given mine out to do 
missionary work and want more. The address of Dr. Abbot 
in the issue of Dec. 6 is one of the most telling articles I have 
ever read, and it is serving me well in converting others to 
suffrage. I give all of my papers away after reading them. 
I mark them also and find it is one of the best means of propa- 
ganda I can use. Yours for Votes for Women in dear old 


Nebraska in 1914.” 





A subscriber in St. Louis writes: “Enclosed find money 
order for 30c for 10 copies of the next number of Journal. I 
will sell them by going from house to house. I solicit sub- 
scriptions at the same time. Thank you for the subscription 


blanks you sent some time ago.” 





Dr. Rachel Benn of New Hampshire writes: “Enclosed 
find $2.00 with which to renew the subscription to The Journal 
for myself and the Northwestern State Normal School Library. 


I couldn’t keep abreast of the times without The Journal.” 





In sending a check for $5.00 for the Lucy Stone fund, Alice 
“When at last Christmas Eve arrived, 














A subscriber in Kansas City writes: “Enclosed please find 
$1.00 for renewal of my subscription to The Woman’s Journal, 
in my opinion the best paper published in the United States. 
One can read it carefully and go almost anywhere among in- 
telligent, thinking people and be well informed upon the great 
questions of the day. Those of us who are called upon almost 
every day to make talks or addresses on all sorts and kinds 
of subjects, and who respond to these calls for the express pur- 
pose of driving home suffrage truths, under cover of the sub- 
ject selected (for you know it touches life at every point), need 
never run out of something good to say as long as we can cull 
from The Journal.” 

















heck for $5.50 to renew her own subscription and to send the 


Jersey, writes: “Don’t stop my Journal. 


out it. 
spiring I have read in any paper.” 


Miss Millicent Shinn of Niles, California, has just sent her| Fort Worth Record. 


and a very tired elderly woman, in some small way or large, 
as the case required, had sent greetings to all sorts and con- 
ditions of persons having claim upon her, a thought came to 
her that she had really earned a present for herself, so she 
decided to use $5.00 for the purpose dearest to her heart, the 
cause of women! And as The Woman’s Journal has worked for 
the cause for years before even the star of hope appeared in 
woman’s dark sky, she felt that she preferred to send her gift 
td it. She only wishes she could make it $500.00.” 





Mr. Norman Conniers, of Boston, has just sent a check for 
$5.00 to pay for five new yearly subscriptions. We are espec- 


ially pleased to have co-operation of men in enrolling new sub- 


scribers. 





Miss Rose Lewis, one of the legislative chairmen of New 
I can’t get along with- 
The editorials are the brightest, sanest and most in- 





There are thousands of Texans who will vote to give woman 


the ballot whenever an amendment is submitted to the people.— 


—- 





In all but ten States, “We, the People,” while including the 


plete set of single copies of the year 1870, or any issues of the Journal to four others. It is good to have the Journal considered bums, the crooks, the brothel-keepers, the gamblers and the gun- 


year 1870. 


marked) “Special.” i there. 


Please send them to the Woman’s Journal office valuable in California, even though the women have the vote! men. rigidly exclude Mother, Sister, Wife and Daughter.—Dr. 
Mucklow. 
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“as one of her own sex. 


WOMEN, CHILDREN, 
AND THE COURTS 


Address of Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen 
at National Suffrage Conven- 
tion 








We have been in the habit of think 
ing of our law courts as places where 
justice is dealt out by men to men 
only; where men are arrested by po- 
licemen, interrogated~ by men cap- 
tains or sergeants, guarded in prison 
by men jailers, brought into court 
by men bailiffs, tried by juries of 
men, sentenced by men judges, pa- 
roled to men probation officers, and 
cared for by men in the institutions 
to which they are committed. 

12,631 Women Arrested 

We have apparently forgotten the 
thousands of unfortunate women who 
are brought into our courts, for 
whose comfort and special needs no 
provision is made. There were 12,631 
of them in Chicago last year, 1851 of 
them young girls; 2318 women were 
arrested only to be held as witnesses, 
and yet, in spite of these numbers 
and their great need for special care, 
our legal machinery is still all in the 
hands of men, although many emi- 
nent lawyers and jurists feel the need 
of women’s insight and help and keen 
sympathy in dealing with other 
women, 

Good and Bad Herded Together 

From the time of the arrest of a 
woman to the final disposition of her 
case, she is handicapped by being in 
the charge of and surrounded by men, 
who naturally cannot be expected to 
be as sympathetic and understanding 
In the police 
station she is at a disadvantage, for 
such places of detention in most of 
our large cities are not fit for human 
habitation. In Chicago the majority 
of them are dark and unsanitary. The 
women are herded together, the Inno- 
cent with the guilty, the clean with 
the unclean, the young girl with tne 
prostitute. The sleeping accommo- 
dations are vile. There are cots, to 
be sure, for the wdmen, but the bed- 
ding is not often changed, and is 
filled with vermin. There are no fa- 
cilities for washing. 

Cannot Keep Neat 

When the woman appears for her 
preliminary hearing, she is  tousled 
and untidy, as the result of being 
without proper toilet accommoda- 
tions, and is therefore apt to create 
an unfavorable impression. In all 
police stations separate rooms or 
cells should be provided, with plenty 
of light and air, and sleeping and 
toilet accommodations for the women. 

Should Have Women Police 

Young girls are frequently arrest- 
ed by policemen, sometimes without 
even a warrant, as the law gives the 
policeman this power if he has rea- 
sonable grounds for believing thar 
the person arrested has committed a 
crime. I recall the case of two young 
girls who had come from the country 
to find work in Chicago, and who had 
been living with their sister. They 
were unable to secure work, and, 
Meeting an acquaintance upon the 
street one night, they went with him 
to a restaurant for dinner. He tried 
to return with them to their room, 
and they were obliged to forcibly bar 
the door against him. In revenge he 
told a policeman that they were dils- 
reputable characters. They were ar- 
rested in their room at four o'clock 
in the morning by the policeman, who 
broke down their door, as they were 
afraid to open it; they were taken to 
the police station, where they were 
put in the same cell with a prostitute. 
Such arrests should be made if possi- 
ble by women police. Women pris- 
oners should be placed under the 
supervision of a police matron. When 
the time comes for their trial, they 
should be accompanied to the court 
room by women who would stand be- 
side them when they were subjected 

to the harassing questions so fre 

quently put to them by attorneys. 
Judge Has Social Secretary 
Chicago is making a great effort to 
reclaim and encourage its unfortu- 
nate women. Judge Olsen will tell 
you later of the establishment of the 

Court of Domestic Relations, where 

all cases of family difficulties are 

tried. Here the woman first tells 
her story to the social secretary to 
the judge—a woman. This secretary 
is often able, by her advice, to settle 
cases without bringing them into 


court having settled, with the co-op- 
eration of other agencies in the city, 
2776 cases out of court, thus saving 
much publicity and mortification to 
a large number of people. 

Trained Nurse for Children 
The women who come to this court 
are often obliged to bring their chil- 
dren with them. These children are 
looked after by a trained nurse in a 
comfortable nursery, while the moth- 
er, her mind free from anxiety, can 
devote her whole time and attention 
to the telling and settling of her diffi- 
culties. 
Needed 


In the Morals Court of Chicago are 
heard the cases of women charged 
with improper conduct. Here an ef- 
fort is made to find out the reason 
for their downfall, and if possible, 
through advice, encouragement or 
employment, they are given another 
chance to lead a decent life. In all 
cases pertaining to women and chil- 
dren, women should sit as jurors, as 
they do in Norway and Sweden, and 
if the prisoners are found guilty they 
should be placed in a reformatory, 
not with a view to punishment, but 
with the object of changing the men- 
tal conditions which have made them 
violate the law, and to these reform- 
ative institutions they should be con- 
ducted by women. 
Should Have Vocational Training 
There should also be opportunity 
in these reformative institutions for 
some kind of vocational training for 
the women, so that after they have 
finished their sentences they will 
have had some experience in a trade, 
and so find it much easier to obtain 
a situation, The majority of girls 
find it almost impossible to secure 
work after leaving a reformatory, be- 
cause of lack of training, and are 
very apt to drift back again into the 
old life.: ° 
Delinquents Mentally Deficient 
Since we have found that such a 
large percentage of women in our re- 
formative institutions are mentally 


Women Jurors 


deficient, it makes us realize more 
and more that these women should 
be protected, even from themselves, 





court, thé first social secretary of this 


and that they are not responsible for 


The Truth at last! 


Every suffragist will scream with delight at 


“How it Feels to be the Husband of a Suffragette” 


By One 


Who do you think wrote it > 


Send out now for the January 


the acts which they have committed. 


In a recent investigation made by 
the Russell Sage Foundation of 
seven correctional institutions in the 
United States, I note that the per- 
centage of mental deficiency among 
women is far greater than among 
men. Bedford Reformatory for Wom- 
en gives a percentage of 37 per cent. 
of the inmates as mentally deficient. 
The Industrial School for Girls at 
Lancaster, Mass., gives 50 per cent., 
and the Maryland Industrial School 
for Girls at Baltimore puts it as high 
as 60 per cent., while three reforma- 
tories for men and boys in New 
York, New Jersey and Illinois, give 
respectively 37, 33 and 20 per cent., 
an average of 30 per cent., for the 
three men and boys’ reformatories 
against 47 per cent. for the three re- 
formatories for women and girls. 

If women fall and commit crime be- 
cause of this mental deficiency, it 
would seem more than ever neces- 
sary to have them examined by a 
psychopathic expert, and committed, 
not to prisons, but to such reforma- 
tories as Bedford, whose scientific 
treatment and humane care under the 
able leadership of Miss Davis have 
made it one of the few hopeful spots 
in our wretched prison system, 


Women Driven to Despair 

When women have the vote they 
will appreciate the necessity of bring- 
ing about in our courts such reforms 
as will at least give both the guilty 
and the innocent woman every oppor- 
tunity for justice and for reforma- 
tion, and they will also realize that 
they must get at the core of the difmfi- 
culty which drives so many women 
to despair and disgrace. 

Only a short time ago a working 
girl in Chicago committed suicide. 
Ske left behind a little note saying 
that while she received a salary of 
$8 a week—what we in that city 
consider a living wage—she could not 
make both ends meet, and so, tired 
and discouraged, she left it all behind 
her. Among her effects a memoran- 
dum was found: 


Mey luvin Pu. % 


~ Does Suffrage “Bust Up” the 
Happy Home? 
















leaving her ninety cents for clothes, 
recreation, dentist, doctor and _ inci- 
dentals. Is it any wonder that she 
gave up the fight? 
The last census showed five mil- 
lion working women in this country; 
one-third of them — 1,666,666 — live 
away from their homes. Almost all 
of these women are making this fight 
for life, and the wonder of it is, not 
that so many of them succumb to 
temptation, but that so many resist 
and struggle through the dreary 
grind and long dull days of sickening 
fatigue, unbroken by pleasure and 
constantly harassed by the effort to 
live on an inadequate wage. 

Girls Are Robbed of Youth 
The speeding up so constantly de- 
manded of a girl in a factory robs 
her of her youth, steals her vitality, 
and often makes her a nervous wreck 
unless she has a certain amount of 
recreation. Yet in Chicago 29 per 
cent- of the girls who work in the 
clothing trades, 13 per cent. of those 
working in the retail stores, 27 per 
cent. of those working in the candy 
trade, 17 percent. of those in box 
factories, 5 per cent. of those in cor- 
set factories, and 29 per cent. of 
those in the stock yards earn less 
than $5 per week. This wage will 
not supply even the barest necessi- 
ties, much less leave anything for 
recreation. 

Women Understand Women 

America has every reason to be 
proud of the virtue of its working 
Women, who have so bravely with- 
stood the many pitfalls which indus- 
try and commercialized vice have 
spread for their unwary feet. Women, 
however, understand more fully than 
do men the physique and the spirit of 
their own sex. They do not want to 
be obliged to face the choice of a life 
starved of everything they consider 
worth while, or a life of dishonor; 
and may we not hope that when they 
have the vote they will realize, 
through this sympathetic understand- 
ing, the danger to wage-earning wom- 
en, and they will then strive for a 
less ‘fatiguing and shorter day and a 
minimum wage which will put in the 
hands of the working woman a very 





Room, $2.50, 

Board, $3.00, F 
Carfare, .60, ar 5s 
Washing, $1.00, 7 ? 





effective weapon of defence? 


It seems a sad commentary on our 
civilization to associate children 
with courts, yet every year sees a 
sad little procession of underfed and 
overworked children pass through 
our Juvenile Court. They come from 
the streets and the alleys, the tene- 
ments and the schools, the poolrooms 
and the dance halls. Some have 
stolen, some have been immoral, 
some are runaways, many have been 
mischievous, and a few are vicious. 
All are the product of over-crowding, 
under-feeding and neglect. The boy 
wko has been put to work too early 
and made to assume responsibilities 
too heavy for his slight shoulders 
seeks relief from his monotonous oc- 
cupation in some kind of activity 
which too often leads to the Juvenile 
Court. The girl, entering industry 
and leaving behind her the varied 
life of the schoolroom, finds her work 
stupid and uninteresting, and soon 
begins to take her recreation wher- 
ever she can find it, and sometimes 
at a cost which lands her in the 
courts. We not only want to cure 
these children, but we want to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the conditions 
which led to their trouble. We need 
to so treat them that we will develop 
whatever is good in them, and so pro- 
mote their vital welfare. 


Child Should Be Studied 


The Juvenile Court should be 
equipped with a physician who would 
examine the child carefully, and if 
possible remedy his physical defects. 
He should also be examined by a psy- 
chologist, who would study his family 
history and ascertain how far his he- 
redity had influenced his career. His 
neighborhood and home environment 
should be studied, and changed if 
necessary, and trained agents should 
be sent to study the conditions which 
brought about his downfall. 

Parents Overworked and Underpald 

Overwork and underpay of parents 
is responsible for much neglect of 
children. Scott Nearing—an author- 
ity on wages in this country—says 
that three-fourths of the men in 
American industry cannot provide de- 
cently for more than three children; 
one-half cannot provide for more 
than two children, and one-third can- 
not make adequate provision for one 
child. 


Home Needs Higher Standard 


Added to this, we must expect chil- 
dren to be brought into our courts 
until we have a higher standard of 
home life. When the father is work- 
ing for an inadequate wage, and the 
mother is supplementing the family 
income by going out to work, when 
the home is unsanitary and untidy, 
and the children are underfed—and 
it is estimated that one-tenth of the 
school children in this country are 
seriously underfed—when they are 
put to work too early, for four-fifths 
of American school children never 
get beyond the grammar grades— 
then something is wrong with our 
whole system of education and em- 
ployment, and until that is changed 
we cannot expect to keep children 
out of the courts. 


Court Needed for Bigger Boys 


In addition to our Juvenile Court, 
we need a court for the juvenile adult 
—that is, for the boy between the 
ages of 17 and 21, who is too old for 
the Juvenile Court. Physicians as- 
sert that the boy at this age is still 
in the later adolescent period. These 
years are his formative years, and yet 
at this time we are so often trying 
reformative and punitive measures. 
This court might be called the Boys’ 
Court, and have connected with it a 
public defender as well as a_ public 
prosecutor, the former to investigate 
and defend all cases of first offend- 
ers. The’ establishment of such a 
court would, I believe, keep many a 
boy from a criminal career. 


Women’s Votes Will Help 

When women have the vote, their 
sympathy and tenderness for the chil- 
dren and youth of our country will 
lead them to demand more special- 
ized courts and better housing laws, 
better health inspection, and a Fed- 
eral Child Labor Law which will not 
only free the 1,752,000 children who 
are now working in our mines, fac- 
tories and mills, but will provide 
them with adequate educational facil- 
ities, and so conserve them for use 
ful citizenship. 
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The women of Los Angeles have 
been making a campaign to abolisir 
grade crossings. 

Daimmaar 

The street cars in Chicago last year 
killed or injured 4,544 persons. No 
wonder the newly-enfranchised women 
have decided to take up the question 
of safer transportation! 








Mrs. Barbara Galpin of Somerville, 
Mass., has just been appointed to the 
planning board of that city. She is 
said to be.the first woman thus hon- 
ored in the State. 





A “Suffrage First” button has-been 
gotten out by suffragists of Syracuse, 
N. ¥. It is in line with the “Safety 
First” movement now in vogue in 
Syracuse, where those words are dis- 
played on lamp-posts, on bannerettes, 
and in all sorts of places. 





Superintendent George D. Conger 
of the Anti-Saloon League of Wash- 
ington, in his annual report, says that 
in 78 per cent. of the area of the 
State no license is in force. Six 
counties are wholly dry, ten counties 
have only one wet town, six counties 
have only two. , 





For the first time in the history of 
Butte, Mont., all the city’s legal busi- 
ness is in the hands of a woman, 
Miss Charlotte McAuley. The city at- 
torney is in New York, the two assist- 
ant city attorneys have the smallpox, 
and in their absence Miss McAuley is 
acting as city’s legal adviser, and at- 
tending to all the business of the 
office. 

“I will be the first woman in 
America to cast a ballot if the suf- 
frage leaders secure a federal amend- 
ment enfranchising women,” .said 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, president of 
the antisuffragists. Mrs. Dodge seems 
to have forgotten that in ten States 
of the Union women are voting al- 
ready. The first woman’s ballot in 
America was cast many years ago. 





suffrage for women 
wat won from Illinois legislators, 
Chicago's public library reports a 
marked increase of use by wotnen 
readers of books dealing with civics. 
The novel is being supplanted by the 
monograph. All this is good news, 
entirely apart from any bearing it 
has on the suffrage question.—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


$ ice partial 





Throughout the session of the 
Women’s National Democratic League 
in Washington stress was laid upon 
the League’s avowed object to aid in 
“the congressional campaign of next 
November, and the League leaders 
held that under their constitution only 
issues outlined in the party’s platform 
could be considered. Several suf- 
fragists were elected to the executive 
board. 





Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles has been ap- 
pointed postmaster of Limberton, 
New Mexico. She passed the civil 
service examination with credit, ob- 
taining much more than the required 
70 per cent. Her only competitor 
was a young Mexican, who did not 
pass at all. Mrs. Bolles in former 
years was active in suffrage work in 
Rhode Island and elsewhere. Her 
many friends will be glad to hear of 
her well-won appointment. 





In the Australian House of Repre- 
sentatives recently, Dr. Malony, 4 
prominent member, brought to the 
notice of the Assistant Minister for 
Home Affairs “the insult placed on 
every politician in that House and 
the stigma put on 2,760,216 electors of 
Australia” by Sir Almroth Wright, 
who said that “the woman voter in 
the Colonies is only a pawn in the 
game of politics and of the opportun- 
ist politicians who have enfranchised 
her.” © Dr. Malony, in a speech of 
much warmth, alluded to the fine rec- 
ord of the statesmen who enfran- 
chised women, and to the apprecia- 
tion of their. value as voters ex- 
pressed by Mr. Deakin when Prime 
Minister, and protested indignantly 
against Wright’s imputations. He 
was supported by Mr. Kelly, Honor- 
ary Minister, who agreed with him 
that the House resented this “futile 
and silly teflection on half the elec- 





Building, Jacksonville, where regular 
meétings are held. 
dent, Mrs. R. C. Cooley, says: “Today 
there are in Florida sixteen centers 
of.suffrage activity, ten daily and sev- 
eral weekly papers favoring the wom- 
en voters, and numberless individuals 
writing for information an@ saying, 







WORK KEEPS UP 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Several Leagues Aid Nevada 
Campaign—Canvassers and Or- 
ganizers Cover Big Cities 





Almost the first work of the Con- 
necticut suffragists in 1914 has been 
to extend aid to Nevada in her cam- 
paign, writes Mrs. Annie G. Porritt. 
Miss Anne Martin of Reno, who is in 
the East to obtain help for the suf- 
fragists of her State, spoke recently 
in New Haven, Hartford, Putnam and 
Bridgeport, and at each meeting 
money was liberally raised for the 
benefit of her association. New 
Haven began with $70, Hartford bet- 
tered that by $50, and the Putnam 
and Bridgeport collections together 
brought up the amount to well over 
$250. 

The main work Of the next three 
months is the canvassing of the vot- 
ers. A month was spent in Hartford 
by the organizers, Miss Emily Pier- 
son and Miss Alyse Gregory, and be- 
fore they left all the wards were 
mapped out, a committee formed of 
women who had undertaken to lead 
the canvass of each ward, and much 
visiting had been done. Miss Pierson 
or Miss Gregory tock in hand the 
women who were willing to help in 
the canvassing and went with them 
for their initial visits. In a city of 
over 100,000 inhabitants a thorough 
canvass of all the voters takes consid- 
erable time, and the steady work is 
being undertaken by Hartford women. 
The organizers are now at work in 
Waterbury, and there, as in Hartford, 
the members of the Equal Franchise 
League are co-operating heartily. 
Since the canvass of the cities began, 
many of the local leagues in the 
smaller towns have been stirred up to 
begin similar local canvasses, and the 
services of Miss Emily Pierson and 
Miss Gregory are in great demand to 
attend League meetings and instruct 
the women how to carry out these 
canvasses. This week meetings for 
this purpose are being held in Derby, 
Goshen, Meriden, Guilford and Meri- 
den, and last week there was an al- 
most equal number. 

Mrs. H. H. Knox, county chairman 
of Fairfield County, is holding a meet- 
ing of her district leaders at Nor- 
walk on Jan. 15, the first for some 
time, as Mrs. Knox has been on a 
visit to Kansas and Colorado. The 
chairman of each county has her own 
plan of bringing her workers together. 
Mrs. Knox’s plan was the first put 
into operation in Connecticut. She 
holds monthly meetings of her work- 
ers, and turns these into a kind of ex- 
perience meeting, in which each 
leader does her best to give a good 
report from her district, and in which 
each learns from the plans and expe- 
dients adopted by the others. 





Miss Margaret Hatfield, daughter of 
the Mayor of Newton, Mass., was a 
recent speaker at a meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Albert B. Carter, in 
Newton. 





Systematic study of the workings 
of the Chicago council committee 
through a series of women’s commit- 
tees has been outlined by Mrs. Char- 
lotte C. Rhodus, president of the 
Woman’s Party of Cook County. The 
chairman of each women’s committee 
will attend the meeting of the council 
committee at each session, and thus 
be able to report to the new voters 
what is done. 





A handbook for the woman voter 
has just been issued over the name 
of Miss Alice Greenacre, a former 
University of Chicago student and a 
practicing member of the Chicago bar, 
and bearing the stamp of authority 
carried by the aid of Miss Sophonisba 
Breckinridge, also of the university, 
as editor. Miss Breckinridge was for- 
merly president of the Woman’s City 
Club, and it is under the auspices of 
this organization that the book was 
prepared. 





The Florida suffragists maintain 
Headquarters at room 354 St. James 


The vice-presi- 
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I am a suffragist,’" 
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Of fine qual- 
ity, made 
from careful- 
ly selected 
high-grade 
cocoa beans, 
skilfully 
blended, pre- 
pared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 

— cess, without 
the use of chemicals or dyes. It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 
food value. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 178 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















She’s Elected 
Suffragctte 


Wins Public Favor 
“SUFFRAGETTE” ON EVERY CRACKER 


Latest Addition To 


EDUGATOR 





GRAGKERS 


Dainty and Sweet for 
Teas and Luncheons 


At Your Dealers in 10c Packages. 
Send l5e for full-size Package and our 
proposition to Suffrage Societies tc make 
money. 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
24 Batterymarch 8t., Boston 


STATESMEN’S MEETING 


remont Temple, Boston 


Saturday, January 24, at 8 P. M. 


Three U. S. Senators and Mrs. O. H. 
P. Belmont will speak. 





Reserved Seats, 25c to $1. 
Now on sale at Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, 585 Boylston St., Beston, and at 
Herrick’s. 





MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 
324 BLUE HILL AVE., ROXBURY 
Millinery and Hairdressing 


Hats trimmed and remoieled; feathers 
curled and dyed; switches, psyches and 
transformations made to order; Combings 
utilized. Specialty: Gray hair dyed to 
natural color, positively without risk— 
done at home, if desired. Customers at- 
tended at their homes. 





YOUNG ARMENIAN—Speaking French 
fluently, wants to.do housework where he 
can learn English from conversation. Has 
ood recommen lation. Aidress Mary R. 
seoemen, M.D., 8 Summer St., Salem, 
ass. 





HOUSEWORK—Young Armenian wants 
to do housework where he can learn Eng- 
lish. Comes of an excellent family, fine 
characters and hard workers. Address K. 
Manookian, 124 Harvard St., Everett, Mass. 





LITERARY NOTICE 


“The Man and the Woman” is the 
title of a little volume presented by 
Arthur L. Salmon through Messrs. 
Forbes and Company of Chicago, and 





its appearance is not inopportune. It 
is a serious presentation of the tem- 
peramental colorings which affect the 
every-day life of man and woman—a 
refutation that certain characteristics 
of the human race are sexual—and 
an earnest appeal that a fuller appre- 
ciation of the great happiness which 
results from an unselfish love be cul- 
tivated. 
point is most welcome at this time, 
when the exploitation of the selfish 
love and the indulgence of the in- 
dividual desire is leading the country 
to a fatal disrespect of the marriage 
bond. The happiness which comes to 
those who give in love rather than to 
those who receive, he makes forcibly 
significant, as well as the fact. that 
“nothifig can exist healthily for hap- 
piness alone,—there must be some 
duty linked with it to give it a nat- 
tral and wholesome permanente,” 


His emphasis of this last 
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Suffrage Data Up to Date 


New editions fully revised to contain all the latest gains, facts und figures. 
BOOKLETS, ENVELOPE SIZE, WITH STIFF COVERS IN COLORS: 







































. Per Per Per 

Copy. Doz. 100. 

Objections Answered, by Alice Stone Blackwell ...... 03 30 2.00 
a, rare Tee 04 35 oupesse 

Do You Know? By Carrie Chapman Catt 30 00 
WORREEE 3 cccdcnncevecdocccocecescesesgacsscess cad 35 enprees 

here Women Vote, by Frances Maule Bjorkman...... 05 50 00 
POStPald .nccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccseccoovoces OT 58 express 

A Brief History of Woman Suffrage in the United 

States, by Ila Husted Harper .......cceeccceeecccecece 085 50 8.00 

POStpald cccccccccegeccccccccccccccvecccsccevcsovccoes OT .58 express 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PRACTICE: 
By Chrystal MacMillan, Marie Stritt and Maria Verone with an introduc- 
tion by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
An extensive and accurate survey of the extent and results of woman 
suffrage all over the world. Invaluable to students training for active 
suffrage work as organizers or speakers. Price, $.40, Postpaid, $.45. 


TUE LITTLE BLUE CLOTH-BOUND BOOK: 


Woman Suffrage--History, Arguments, Results 2.50 — 


eoveee « 25 


POStpald cccccccccccccccccccccccscccesescccesccccsces OO CEPFORS — 
WHOLLY NEW! 
Man and Woman Made Laws in Equal Suffrage States, 
by Elinor Byrns and Helen A. Ranlett ....-++-++eeeees 03 30 2.00 
Postpald ...cceecccccerececsccecccccsceessssseeseeces 04 35 express 


Send two cent stamp for revised catalog, play list and bulletin “What 
to Read on Suffrage.” 


National American Woman Suffrage Ass’n. 


805 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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COUNSEL TO PARENTS — 


Children 


To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7%e Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. GRimgs COMPANY, 
122 Pearl St., Boston. 


Moral Education of the 
in Relation to Sex. 


By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D., 
MACMILLAN & COMPANY, New York. 
30 Cents, Postpaid. 


On the 








SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS ani HEALTH 


By DR. HELEN C,. PUTNAM 


“No good housewlves have the dirty, dusty floors and bad smells with 
which government shuts up children and teachers.” 
“A practical contribution to School Hygiene warmly commended.” 
—Jour. Experimental Pedagogy. 
American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. $1 Postpaid. 


NEW LITERATURE 
A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


win Warren Guyol 
“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. Price, 25c each. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park — 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 
vice in California. 
Price, 1c each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid. 


SUFFRAGE POSTER—Size 12 x 19 inches 

Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. Valuable infor- 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. Especially suitable for suf- 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
bulletin boards. - Invaluable for debaters. § 
Price, postpaid, 10 cts. Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 

A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as fo)- 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 
lovers. 

Price, postpaid, 5c each. 60c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Important and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 

This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. It ia 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 
aie 8 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 
100, ais 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 
Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing te 
send as an “entering wedge.” 

Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. Postpaid, 85 cents. { 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It is just 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. 


Order 
from 








Postpaid, per 100, $1.98. 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn., scston: mass 


BCSTON, MASS. 


















































AGENTS WANTED 


We want to communicate with an energetic 
agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 
zation. 

Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 

Correspondents in small towns particularly 
desired. 

Address Circulation Department, 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 
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TWO PICTURES 


Common Bond Unites Women of All Nations 
As Hindu Takes Stump Against Abuse 
of Women and Children and De- 
clares Hatred of War 


Before me are two pictures, neither of which was made in the inter- 





ests of votes for women, but both are as full of feminism and justification 


of the votes for women movement as a nut is full of meat. 


The first picture shows a woman in white, in Hindu costume, speak- 
ing to as huge a crowd as ever hung on the words of an English militant. 
The picture is from the Literary Digest, and is labeled thus: “Hindu 
woman exhorting her countrymen in South Africa.” 

It seems that natives of India, by request of South African officials, 
endorsed by the British Government, went to Natal as indentured labor- 
ers. Then, owing to the competition of Indian travelers with Europeans, 
it became a settled aim of a large part of South Africa to check the im- 


migration of Indians and to get rid of those who had already foune aa- 


COMMITTEE NOT. __ | 
TO MOVE OFFICE LAST 





LAUGHS. 





Report Untrue ~that ‘National 
Congressional Committee Will 
Change Quarters to Chicago 





A widely-published press report has 
stated that the Headquarters of the 
Congressional Committee of the N. A. 
W. S. A. were to be removed from 
Washington to Chicago. Dr. Anna H. 
Shaw telegraphs The Woman’s Jour- 
nal: 

“Please corregt in this week’s Jour- 
nal a false newspaper report that. Na- 
tional Congressional “Headquarters 
have been removed from Washington 
to Chicago. They are permanently lo- 
cated in the Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, under the direction of Mrs. 
Medill McCormick, chairman of the 
Congressional Committee representing 
the National American Woman Suf- 
trage Association.” 
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mission into the country. According to the Calcutta Statesman, “The 


leaders of this section have stated with brutal frankness that, while In- 
dians will be received as hewers of wood and drawers of water, they must 


not be permitted to settle permanently in any part of South Africa.” 


Congressional 


WORK INTO WEST Lawyer: “The cross-examination 
Senaatianen jid not seem to worry you. Have you 


jad any previous experience?” 
Client: “Six  children.”—Kansas 
City Star. 


Workers Make 
Plans for Vigorous Campaign 
to Win Amendment 








“I don't see how the Throckmortons 





Another paper, The Evening Standard, says: 


“Though South Africa campaign to secure a constitutional 


Plans for a’ vigorous nation-wide 


sould ever afford to give such a din 


at #mendment giving suffrage to women 
‘were outlined ‘at Washington on Jan 


does not like the Indians, it cannot, as it happens, do without them; 


least, Natal cannot. In that coloney the Asiatic is indispensable, and his 
permanent exclusion would mean disaster to the local industries. There 
are not enough white people for manual labor; and the natives are irres: 
For the sugar plantations, the railways, the coal 


ular and untrustworthy. 


” 


mines, and the docks, the coolie laborer is needed 
So much to show why the Indians went to South Africa and how they 
seem to have a right to settle there. Now, what measures do the au- 


thorities adopt to try to drive them out of the country? By attacking 


‘ gress. 


the Indian women and children in a dastardly way, that is, by deciding 
that the women’s marriages are illegal and their children illegitimate. 

Another means of driving the Indians away is by levying exorbitant 
taxes on the men and women. Indian Opinion says: 

“Another issue which has led the East Indian emigrants of South Af- 
rica to resist the authorities of the Union government, and which has 
special reference for Hindu and Mohammedan women fighting the ad- 
ministration (for, strange though it may sound, East Indian women are 
active in the struggle) is the recent decision of the South African govern- 
ment to bar out East Indian women and children, on the plea that they 
had not been married either according to Christian rites or civil law. In- 
dian Opinion says of this regulation: “The Union government, in pursu- 
ance of its policy of greater repression ef the Asiatics than before, and 
not being satisfied with its tax on the male members of the community, 
wanted to extend its hostilities and persecutions to our womenfolk. Some 
zealous law officer discovered that it was possible to prevent the entry of 
the wives of domiciled Indians by declaring their marriage to be illegal 
in terms of South African law. They, therefore, challenged the entry of 
such women at Cape Tewn, and Justice Searle was called upon to decide 
the issue now raised for the first time by the government.” 

Those Indian women doubtless had no choice but to go to South: 
Africa with their husbands to work. and though the labor of their hus- 
bands is necessary and honorable, the men are forbidden to settle on pain 
of having their wives and children subjected to this atrocious humiliation. 
No wonder the Indian woman in the picture has taken the stump to cry 
out against the whole horrible injustice. 

The second picture is called ““‘Woman’s part in war.” It shows two 
women and a child. The hands of one woman are idle, She is waiting for 
news of a soldier, news which she fears, because it. will crush her, leav- 
The other woman stares listlessly into the future. 


ing life empty. She 


holds the wasted form of a man child in her lap. Her face looks as a dead 
woman’s would if she should stare at one after her soul has fled. 

Both pictures show anew how men with political power control the 
destinies of women who are political.bondswomen. The vote in the hands 
of men may send two or more waole nations to war, and wherever there is 
war women bear their unspeakable part. I should like once and for all 
to see our women, all women, refuse to let men go forth to slaughter and 
be slaughtered. I should like to see the women of this generation im all 
lands do as did the women of a nation of which I once read: As one woman 
they besought their men not te go to war, and when it was apparent that 


the men were not going fo heed their prayers, the 


women as a_ body 
marched out and stood before the men, saying: “O men, if you go to war 
this day, it must be over our dead bodies.” 

Disfranchised’ women are helpless women in the face of the law, and 
as long as they remain disfranchised anywhere we shall hear of tl.eir 
marriages being declared illegal and their children illegitimate or such 


like things happening to them whenever it pleases the voters of a nation 


11, at the home of Mrs. William Kent | #5“ 


by the Congressional Union. The 
program includes a schedule of “dem- 
onstrations” that will, according to 
the suffrage leaders, “awaken 
country as never before to a realiza-| | 
tion of the issue.” 

It was decided to transfer the en- 
ergy of the union to the West at tne 


kotas were named as the States upon 
which the Union will-concentrate its 
efforts to secure the adoption of 
votes for women. When Congress 
adjourns, a conference of the women 
voters of the country will be called, f 
probably to meet in Denver, to dis 
cuss the methods to be employed 
from that time on. 

The first of the “demonstrations” 
agreed upon will be held in Washing- 
ton the last day of this month,- when 
working women from various States 
will wait upon President Wilson and 
urge him to support a suffrage amend- 
ment, 

On Feb, 20 the Columbia Theatre 
has been engaged for an afternoon of 
mirth. The brilliant farce by Cicely 
Hamilton, “How the Vote Was Won,” 
will be given and followed by a gam 
vol. During January, George Lans- 
bury will be heard under the ausprces 
of the Union. A national mass meet- 


fe 


spends a lot of money buying himself a 
the| Vedding suit 


lady, I hope you pray to God every 
close of the present session of Con-| night to keep you a good girl.” “I 
Nevada, Montana and the Da-| don’t have to. 


week.” —Life, 


said Uncle Eben, “an’ if you lets it 
git gener’ly known dat’s you’s lookin’ 


modate you.” 


opera.” 


orously.” 


Washington Herald. 
The teacher was instructing the 
youngsters in natural history. “Can 


any little boy or girl,” said she, “tell 
me what an oyster is?” 
hand of Jimmy Jones shot into the 
air. 


aer,” remarked Mrs. Twickembury 
‘It was really a presumptuous _re- 


” 





A bridegroom is. a person who 


that nobody notices.— 


Jallas News, 





Tract Distributor: “My dear young 


I get eight dollars a 





,” 


“Dis is a purty ‘bligin’ o’ worl’, 


oh trouble, it’s mighty li’ble to ’com- 





“My husband doesn’t care for grand 
“But I notice that he applauds vig- 


“He does that to keep awake.”— 





The small 


“I know, Miss Mary! I know! 
An oyster is a fish built like a nut.” 


“Do you believe in women holding 
office?” 

“Sure I do. Some day I'm going to 
run my wife for Congress on her skill 


the house.” 





Regular customer: “I shall want a 
large quantity of flowers from you 
next week for my daughter’s coming 
out.” 

Flower Woman: “Yes, mum. You 
shall ’ave the very best for ‘er, pore 





dear. Wot were she put in for?”— 
Punch. 
Library Attendant: “A _ foreign- 


ooking woman came in today and 
asked for ‘Cottage Cheese.’” 

Friend: “Ha! Did she think the 
library was a grocery store?’ 

L, A.: “No; after some questioning 
I found out that she wanted: ‘Scottish 
Chiefs.’ ” 





“Have you any employee who 
doesn't talk baseball, horse racing 
and prize-fighting all the time, to the 
exclusion of business?” 

“Yes,” 

“Where did you get him?” 

“It isn’t a him; it’s a her.”—Wash- 
ngton Herald. 





The late Mr. Charles Keene, the 
artist of Punch, used to describe with 
delight his meeting with a person 
whom he called a “pot-house Ruskin.” 
He was one of two in an inn parlor, 
Mr. Keene being a remote auditor. He 
was haranguing his friend on things 
in general. The friend ventured to 
interpose an objection. The speaker 
drew himself up with much dignity. 
“T ain't a-arguin’ with you,” he said. 
“I'm a’ tellin’ of you.”—London Daily 
News. 





There was recenily haled into an 
Alabama court a little Irishman to 
whom the thing was a new experi- 
ence. He was, however, unabashed, 
and wore an air of a man deter- 
mined not to “get the worst of it.” 
“Prisofier at the bar,” called out the 
clerk, “do you wish to challenge any 
of the jury?” 
Whereupon the Celt looked the 
men in the box over very carefully 
and with a skilled eye. 

“Well, I tell you,” he finally replied, 
‘Oi'm not exactly in trainin’, but Oi 
think Oi could pull off a round or two 
with thot fat old boy in th’ corner.”— 
Lippincott’s. “ 











ing will be held in Washington just 
preceding a great May Day Parade on 
May 1. This time it is expected dele- 
gates from all the States will come 
to take part as a result of the nation 
wide demonstration, which will take 
place on the 25th of April. Congress 
will be besieged. The work in Con- 
gress will be pushed with all possi- 
ble speed under the able direction of 
Miss Lucy Burns. 

After Miss Alice Paul had reviewed 
the work of the past year, she was 
presented by Mrs. Kent with a silver 
loving cup from the Congressional 
Union. Jan. 11 was her birthday. 
Large sums of money were report- 
ed as being raised for the campaign 
by the suffrage organizations through- 
out the country, and $9110 was 
pledged at thé meeting. “We are 
going into every district of every 
member of Congress known to us to 
be opposed to suffrage,” Mrs. Stubbs 
said, “paying especial attention to 
those where the election showed a 
narrow margin for the victors.” 





The Ohio State Conference of the 
Progressive party, lately held at 
Columbus, endorsed woman suffrage 
with great enthusiasm, the five hun- 
dred men present greeting the suf- 
frage resolution with applause and 
waving hats. Last year the Ohio Pro- 
gressives refused to follow the Na- 
tional Convention in its endorsement 
of equal suffrage. This year the vote 
in its favor was unanimous. An 
Ohio woman ‘who was present at 





4 
so te decide. Because the voters do not often so flagrantly insult women, 


it does not follow that the voteless are any less in their power. 


Agnes E. Ryan. 


Columbus writes that the change 
since last year was so great that she 
could hardly believe her eyes and 
ears. In every party suffrage senti- 
ment is growing. 





COURT DISMISSES 
OPPOSITION SUIT 


Illinois Bench Refuses to Change 
Action on Petitions to Quash 
Suffrage Law 








An attempt on the part of the per- 
sons behind a suit against the Mlinois 
sufffage law in Tazewell County to 
have their petitions made valid has 
failed. The Circuit Court has dis- 
missed both petitions seeking to have 
the “new court house” election de- 
clared illegal because women had 
voted. 


It was from these petitions that 
most of the signers recently withdrew. 
It was reported that they had not re- 
alized what interests were behind the 
suit against the law. This action left 
both petitions without five names, the 
number required by law. Three mo 
tions had been filed in the case—one 
by the State’s attorney to have the 
case dismissed because it did not 
meet the requirements of the Jaw, one 
by the contestants te have the order 
of the court, allowing withdrawals of 
names from the petitions, set aside, 
and another asking leave to consoli- 
date the two petitions. 


The court denied the motions of 
the contestants and allowed the mo- 
tion of the State’s attorney to have 
the case dismissed. 


The contestants have given notice 
that they will carry the case to the 
Supreme Court, where the main action 
against the suffrage act is already 
pending. 
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NEBRASKA WOMEN 
BEGIN IN EARNEST 


Whirlwind Campaign to Get In- 
itiative Signatures by March— 
Men’s League, Forms 








A whirlwind suffrage petition cam- 
paign will be pushed in Nebraska dur- 
ing this month and February in order 
that all petitions may be filed with the 
Secretary of State by March 1, accord- 
ing to Mrs, Draper Smith, State presi- 
dent. 

One of the big steps in the cam- 
paign to take place, this month is the 
formation of a Men’s League in Doug- 
las County. Over one huadrea men 
have agreed to join such a League as 
a nucleus, and the intention is to 
make it one of the most forceful 
agencies in Nebraska. 

Mrs. H. H. Genau stated at a recent 
rally in Omaha that of more than 
hirty men she had asked to join a 
Men’s League, only one had refused. 

Mrs. Louis Nash reported that she 
had secured the signature ot Bishop 
Scannell, of the Catholic diocese of 
Nebraska, to an eqial suffrage peti- 
tion. 

Mrs. Draper Smith said it was 
necessary to have the required 38,009 
names by March 1 if financial aid is 
to be secured from the National Asso- 
ciation. It was stated that 16,000 
have now been secured. 

The decision to push the initiative 
petition will give Nebraska the benefit 
of the traveling suffrage school which 
the National Association is sending 
out. The school remains two weeks 
in each campaign State. 
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